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SRG650 STEREOGRAM 
WITH VHF-FM RADIO 


Four-speed auto-changer; new cart- 
ridge with diamond stylus for micro- 
groove (stereo and mono) records; 
twin push-pull amplifiers; twin 10” x 
6” elliptical speakers; VHF-FM, long 
and medium wave radio; piano key 
selector switches; light or dark wal- 


nut finish; glide-away doors. 


93 GNS tax paid 
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SRG550 STEREOGRAM 
WITH VHF-FM RADIO 


Four-speed auto-changer; turnover 
cartridge with sapphire styli for 
stereo, mono and 78 rpm records; 
twin 10” x 6” elliptical speakers; twin 
3-watt amplifiers; VHF-FM, long 
and medium wave radio; medium or 


light walnut finish; glide-away doors. 


75 GNS tax paid 
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WARDELL GRAY 


“Music expresses absolutely nothing,” 
said Stravinsky, thus relegating the com- 
positions of most of his Romantic for- 
bears to the status of glorious red her- 
tings. Such an iconoclastic blast must 
have been pleasantly refreshing at the 
time of its pronouncement, when too 
many accepted too incuriously music’s 
correlation with personal emotions. It 
needed saying that a musical phrase was 
a series of sounds arranged in a certain 
order before it was a statement of sad- 
ness. It will probably always need the 
saying, the reminding. Whether there is 
a fundamental connection between a 
specific musical figure and the emotional 
effect it is likely to produce in the list- 
ener, or how much such an effect can 
be explained in terms of a reflex action 
engendered by tradition, both private 
and communal, is a point of discussion 


by HERBIE BUTTERFIELD 


to which I am entirely unequipped to 
contribute. I must leave it to the pro- 
fessional aesthetician, psychologist or 
neurologist. 

Nevertheless, only the tiniest and most 
specialist minority do not refer music in 
some way to an emotional universe, and 
for the purposes of this essay I am pre- 
suming that certain phrases, tempi, 
accents do communicate certain emotion- 
al moods more effectively than others. 
On that basis we are back where we 
started before Stravinsky, and (setting 
aside the Romantic composers, who in- 
tend in the very nature of their music 
that the job of emotive description shall 
be easy for us) can grant a deep sadness 
to the slow movement of a Vivaldi con- 
certo, a loneliness to the Bartok of the 
late string quartets, and a gaiety to 
Mozart. And here at last, with the ment- 
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ion of gaiety, we are approaching the 
substance of my article—which is about 
jazz, believe it or not. 

As a parenthesis I will add that this 
preamble is intended as an apology for 
the fact that emotive descriptions, which 
have no pure musical authority, of 
musicians and tracks will often be 
crucial in my argument. I have attempt- 
ed to justify the relative usefulness of 
such descriptions, and also to admit their 
final invalidity. As it is, in jazz, where 
the musician’s instrument so frequently 
is intentionally the voice of his mood 
and temper, this lack of validity would 
seem less serious. 

I have promised to enter my article 
on the note of ‘gaiety,’ because this 
quality above all others seems to per- 
meate the work of Wardell Gray, and 
to be present in his music to a more 














infectious extent than in other recent 


jazz musicians. 


Gaiety: let us distinguish it from the 
genial frivolity of many Dixieland 
groups, the extravagant high spirits of 
Lionel Hampton, the exuberance of var- 
ious Basie units, the buoyancy of Mulli- 
gan, the sophisticated insolence of 
Charlie Mingus. Gaiety: extricated from 
the neon-lit strait-jacket of glamour and 
riches, it contains surely an idea of the 
celebration of being alive, of joy, una- 
dulterated and not particularly formula- 
ted, in the act of living. It is not quite a 
religious joy, rather a joyfulness that 
retains essential contact with earth and 
social community. Yet this quality of 
gaiety, this generalised emotional atti- 
tude that I am seeking to define, is not 
insensitive to distant misery. It is under- 
pinned by an awareness of the abundant 
deprivations and brutalities of living, by 
a latent melancholy. If all this adds up 
to ‘gaiety,’ then it was a communication 
of gaiety that was Wardell Gray’s most 
precious contribution to his art and to 
us. 


Born in 1921, in his prime during the 
late 40’s and early 50’s before his death 
in 1955, Gray belonged to a generation 
in which generally dissatisfaction, co- 
herent anguish and sometimes incoher- 
ent despair were expressed. The supreme 
embodiment of these moods we find in 


the music of Charlie Parker, whose life- 
span was exactly contemporary. A com- 
parison of opposites is not threatened. 
Charlie Parker was one of the two or 
three great innovators and revolution- 
aries of jazz, the prototype for countless 
excellent or inferior musicians. Wardell 
Gray affected the course of jazz not at 
all, gave only to one isolated musician 
here the example of his tone, to another 
there the example of his fluency. But 
his uniqueness, his almost greatness, lies 
in the fact that, while he was not the 
pioneer, he was the individual who 
could hear, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest, and eventually reappear with the 
manner duly improved, or at least 
changed, but the meaningful spirit in- 
tact. Thus, while he learnt extensively 
from Parker and Lester Young in parti- 
cular, he did not imitate them. He heard 
Young, and learnt the rhythmic relaxa- 
tion, the concealed situation of accent 
and the lyrical continuity; but did not 


exchange his own greater personal assur- 


ance for the reticence of Young’s play- 
ing with Basie. He heard Parker, and 
adapted his own harmonic and phrase- 
ological concepts; but did not attempt 
to expropriate the Bird’s private angst, 
since his sense of ease and joyfulness did 
not require it. The musical result of the 
integration of these lessons into a strong 
individuality was to make Wardell Gray 
the first completely satisfying modern 








MILES DAVIS—Arranged and conducted by Gil Evans 
Sketches of Spain 


Concierto de Aranjuez; Will O' The Wisp (From “El Amor Brujo") 


The Pan Piper; Saeta; Solea. 


The MILES DAVIS Quintet/Sextet 

Side 1-LIFT TO THE SCAFFOLD 

Original music of the film, composed by Miles Davis. 
Side 2—JAZZ TRACK 

On Green Dolphin Street; Fran-Dance; Stella by Starlight. 


MILES DAVIS with Orchestra under the direction of Gil Evans 


The ‘Most' of Miles 

Biues For Pablo; The Maids of Cadiz; Gone; Milestones; 
It Ain't Necessarily So; Summertime; Sid's Ahead. 
THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 

The Best of Brubeck 


(Dwarfs’ Marching Song) Heigh-Ho; Strange Meadow Lark; 
Dance No. 3; Kathy's Waltz; Oh, Susanna; Some Day My Prince Will Come; 


Biue Rondo a la Turk; Wonderful Copenhagen. 


THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET featuring JIMMY RUSHING 


Brubeck and Rushing 


There'll Be Some Changes Made; My Melancholy Baby; Blues In The Dark 
| Never Knew; Ain't Misbehavin’; Evenin’; All By Myself; River, Stay 'Way 


From My Door; You Can Depend On Me; Am | Blue. 


THE OAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
Time Out 
Biue Rondo A La Turk; Strange Meadow Lark; Take Five; 


Ready; Kathy's Waltz; Everybody's Jumpin’; Pick Up Sticks. 





tenorist—a modern saxophonist CXCepy. 
ional for his joie de vivre. 

If historical categories are helpfy 
Gray was undoubtedly a modera jay 
musician, in both the structure and jp. 
tonation of his solos. But in anothe 
respect he came near the end, rathe = 
than the beginning of a line—a line of 
steady and uncomplicated swingers. Foy 
if we exclude the older generation of 
mainstreamers, from whom much fir 
jazz but little new direction can nov} 
be expected, and the Desmond-Mulligan. 
Sims axis which seems temporarily dis B 
inclined to contribute anything to th 
extension of rhythmic conceptions, ther 
are few young musicians who seek th} 
same rhythmic continuity, the same typ 
of constant rhythmical flow, that satis f 
fied Wardell Gray. Rollins and Grifinf 
indeed swing massively, but massive js 
the operative word. They shove or lung 
their way into motive realms of swing 
where Gray rode over the top. Th 
rhythmic concepts of Ornette Coleman 
and Coltrane are as different as their 
music is different. Miles Davis ‘contains 
a viable swing, like he contains practic. 
ally everything else, but he does not 
announce it. And it is from three o 
four of these musicians that we listen 
for new developments in spontaneow 
small group jazz. I think only of Can 
nonball Adderley, Sonny Stitt, and mor 
delicately, Art Pepper, as having th 
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ART BLAKEY’'S JAZZ MESSENGERS OLYMPIA CONCERT 
Benny Golson (tenor saxophone) ; Lee Morgan (trumpet) ; 

Bobby Timmons (piano) ; Jimmy Merritt (bass); Art Blakey (drums) 
Just By Myself; | Remember Clifford; Are You Real; Moanin’; Justice. 


COUNT BASIE and his Orchestra (*Vocal By Jimmy Rushing) 
Count Basie Classics 

Red Bank Boogie; It's Sand, Man!; *Jimmy's Blues; The Mad Boogie; 
*Goin' To Chicago Blues; Avenue C; The King; Taps Miller; *Rusty 
Dusty Blues; Rambo; Something New; *You Can't Run Around (Blues). 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS BLUE FIVE 

Sydney Bechet Memorial 

Including, Kansas City Man Blues; Wild Cat Blues; New Orleans Hop Scop 

Blues; Old Fashioned Love; Shreveport Blues; Mean Blues; Texas Moaner 

Blues; Cake Walkin’ Babies Back Home; Everybody Loves My Baby; Of 
All The Wrongs You've Done Me. 
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Three To Get 
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same issom, unfragmented and relativ- 
ely cc 1servative attitude to swing as had 
Ward: !1 Gray. That in this one respect 
I find the consistent impetus of musi- 
cians like Gray and Clifford Brown 
more <ongenial than the rhythmical tugs- 
of-war of their living counterparts may, 
admitiedly, be a sign that I’ve started 
out on the way to a new mouldy figgery. 

We remember Wardell Gray, then, for 
his gaiety of temper and for his un- 
remitiing swing: above all his is a 
danceable sound. His sonority was more 
forthright and open than Lester Young’s, 
although from this it should not be 
inferred that his tone had much in com- 
mon with the weighty eloquence of the 
Hawkins school. There is never any 
suggestion of strain, no impression that 
he is heaving both his lungs into his 
instrument. Like Young, he withheld his 
attack, so that there is a basis of effort- 
less ease and lightness in his tone, which 
is not discernible in Hawk’s followers. 
But around this lightness he managed to 
create a final product of a more echoing 
and assertive sonority, an essentially out- 
going sound, which differentiates him 
immediately from most other tenormen, 
and which has found disciples in Frank 
Foster and Billy Root. 


Harmonically he was not adventur- 
ous. The story of the development of his 
phrasing is the story of the gradual in- 
corporation of Parker’s harmonic ex- 
pansions into his own playing. This pro- 
cess was as complete as it was ever to 
become by the late 40s, after which most 
of his best work was recorded. There is 
rarely a sense of harmonic drama and 
potential—the lucid fluency of his earlier 
melodic lines was not so easily banished. 
There is less phraseological contrast 
than in Parker and his immediate circle, 
and the dramatic nature of many of his 
solos accrues rather from the manipula- 
tion of accent and the accumulation of 
choruses towards a climax or anti- 
climax, predictable in comparison with 
Bird. Nevertheless, if he was not an in- 
novator, Gray was in no way a musical 
hack, and his solos are always very stim- 
ulating and inventive. It is only in the 
historical context that he appears har- 
monically unenterprising, lacking the 
curiosity of Rollins or Coltrane. 

I have said that the predominant emo- 
tional mood of Wardell Gray was one 
of gaiety, touched with melancholy. The 
presence of melancholy saved the joy 
from becoming mere boisterous exuber- 
ance, but it was never more than a 
presence, a recognition of the existence 
of unhappiness. The gaiety was always 
the official front, and this, over a con- 
certed listening to Gray’s music, makes 
for a lack of emotional variety and ver- 
satility, even a certain monotony. Mono- 
tony in individual records there is none, 
and indeed the complaint is only rela- 
tive. But compare Gray’s pensive polish- 
ed and essentially unharassed Lover- 
man with Parker’s fumbling, disorgan- 
ised and anguished rendering of the 


same number, and we are hearing a 
competent craftsman beside an inspired 
poet. This is a hard comparison, parti- 
cularly as Gray was a medium- and 
up-tempo musician whose talents were 
not best displayed in the ballad, how- 
ever many pleasant and restful ones he 
may have recorded. But when an artist’s 
work is judged in toto, unless we are 
to applaud him for the supreme express- 
ion of a single mood, a limited emotion- 
al range must tend to constitute an aes- 
thetic weakness. 

As yet I have not mentioned specific 
Gray recordings, and the reason I have 
not found the need to do so is implied 
in the last paragraph. His regularity of 
emotional attitude and high musical 
craftsmanship result in turn in a com- 
mendable consistency of standard. He 
recorded no disasters, remarkably little 
inferior work, and fewer really memor- 
able pieces than others of his stature, 
more familiar with the off-night. Any- 
way, I am more concerned with persuad- 
ing people to listen to a musician who 
deserves a larger audience, than with 
examining the internal structure of in- 
dividual records. 


As a sidesman he plays chiefly with 
the bands of Carter, Goodman and 
Basie. His fine recordings with Good- 
man are unfortunately now deleted from 
the English catalogue, but he can be 
heard on several Basie big band and 
smaller group sessions at the turn of the 
50s (e.g. Fontana TFL 5046). Inevitably 
he is heard to best advantage in the 
smaller combos, most conspicuously the 
vital and inspiring One O’Clock Jump 
with Buddy de Franco scraping piccolo 
heights on clarinet. He was also on form 
in a longer concert version of this same 
number in 1947—a session which pro- 
duced in addition a magnificent Blue 
Lou (Vogue LAE 12001). At this time 
the Parker influence was slender, and his 
affinities with the ebullient poll-winners 
of the 40s more apparent. But he is per- 
haps heard at his most characteristic 
fronting his own groups, where his gaiety 
and fluency can dominate the proceed- 
ings. Many of these tracks have been in- 
cluded in his two Memorial Albums. 

Move and Scrapple From The Apple 
(on Esquire 32-023) are from a live 
session in 1950. Move is taken at a 
furious tempo, but contains a weak 
pianist and a drummer who is defeated 
by the speed. Indeed, it is almost too 
much for Clark Terry and the versatile 
but slightly facile altoist, Sonny Criss, 
but Gray and his tenor rival, Dexter 
Gordon, come out of it with evidence 
of technical virtuosity that would not 
have shamed a Bechet or a Gillespie. On 
Scrapple Gray takes a dreamy, lilting 
solo, with long runs in the middle regis- 
ter aspiring towards lightly stressed notes 
in the higher octave. The reverse side of 
this album is a successful date with Art 
Farmer and Hampton Hawes. The for- 
mula, employed for all except the two 
ballads, of Farmer and Gray playing 
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first and last chorus in unison inclines 
to monotony, but in between patience is 
rewarded by some forthright solo’ piano 
and contrasted fill-in chords in accomp- 
animent from Hawes, and by beautifully 
agile and inventive solos from Gray on 
Jackie, Bright Boy, and Farmer's 
Market. As I’ve said before, the ballads 
—Loverman is one of them—are pensive 
rather than poignant, a little stylised, a 
little pedestrian. 


The other album (Esquire 32-016) 
contains a rather messy session with 
Teddy Charles, in which the vibra- 
phonist tends to interrupt rather than il- 
luminate the solos of his musicians, and 
the ensembles sound disarrayed. At this 
late stage of his life (1953) Grey seemed 
to be developing a greater acerbity of 
tone than previously, a more brazen 
sonority, as is apparent in The Man I 
Love, and in the opening bars of Paul's 
Cause. But in the main his elegance, 
perhaps a legacy of his years with the 
graceful Benny Carter, contrasts well 
with the hectic strivings of altoist Frank 
Morgan. The other numbers on this al- 
bum come from the best studio get- 
togethers that Gray ever attended. In 
1949 he met Al Haig, Tommy Potter and 
Roy Haynes. Among others, they record- 
ed Twisted and Southside in which Gray, 
from an initial restraint, gradually un- 
folds and eventually blossoms into 
swinging and ranging solos. The other 
session was made, with an unexceptional 
but musicianly accompaniment, in De- 
troit in 1950. A Sinner Kissed An Angel 
ranks with Easy Living (Esquire 32-016) 
as the best ballad that Wardell record- 
ed. Here, as rarely elsewhere, he shows 
affinities with Johnny Hodges, in his 
floating high notes and lyrical use of 
glissandi, crescendi and diminuendi. The 
up-tempo blues Grayhound and Treadin’ 
are superb examples of Gray’s powerful 
accumulation and subtle modulation of 
phrases and whole choruses for drama- 
tic purposes. I would recommend either 
of these intelligently supervised albums 
to anyone interested in hearing a re- 
presentative selection of Wardell Gray’s 
music. 

Wardell Gray died when he was only 
34. That he died so early does not leave 
us with quite the cheated feeling and 
scope for tantalising speculation as do 
the deaths of artists who were leading 
their times, like Bix, Christian, Parker 
and Clifford Brown. Most probably he 
would have been playing in much the 
same vein to-day. But that does not les- 
sen one’s sense of loss, because I for one 
could well do with a new album from 
Wardell Gray every so often. I think jazz 
could, too. While the innovators are for- 
ging new paths, jazz needs its work-a- 
day exponents. And that’s what Wardell 
was—a great working jazz musician. 

Listen to him, for he’s the stuff that 
jazz is made of—and I hope always will 
be, if it is to remain a dance music, a 
social music, as well as a developing art 
form. 
























(Standish) 





This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Memphis Slim was born Peter Chatman on September 
3rd, 1915 in Memphis, Tennessee. Like so many other young 
Southern blues men, he travelled to Chicago (1939) and it 
was there he enjoyed his first successes—as pianist with 
Big Bill Broonzy and later under his own name. At the 
present day he is one of the most frequently recorded of 
all blues singers, with some thirteen long-play albums to 
his credit. 

Sinclair Traill 











“Memphis Shake’’ The Dixieland Jug Blowers HMV 7M 223 


Well, although it says here ‘Dixieland Jug Blowers’, I’m sure 
that was the Memphis Jug Band, for I knew some of those 
guys—the four Stidham brothers. One of them has recently 
‘ade a record for Prestige, and another for Folkways. I 
manage him and am going to try and bring him over some- 
time later on. That’s old music, the kind of stuff my father 
used to talk about. He was a pianist, you know, and also, 
played guitar. It was good swinging stuff, but nothing much to 
it really. 


“1 Don’t Know’’ Cripple Clarence Lofton Vogue EPV 1209 


I knew Cripple Clarence very well. When you said just 
now that he used to be a fine boogie man, did you mean he 
is dead? If that is right it can’t be long ago, for I was 
living in Hyde Park, Chicago in 1958-59 and he used to wash 
my car for me—he did it many times. The guys in the garage 
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where he worked never would believe that he was once ‘big 


time’. Every time I went around he would say, ‘Slim, pleas 
tell these fellers I used to make records in my own name 
and that I really am the original Cripple Clarence—they dont 
believe me’. And I can tell you that he was still playing 
good at that time. But the stuff he did didn’t sell good in 
Chicago—they didn’t go for that boogie woogie in Chicago 
at that time. He was a very good friend of Lonnie Johnson. “The 
they used to play together back in the ’40s. Lonnie was ai 

a place called ‘Square’ on Slst and Michigan and Crippk W 
Clarence used to come and sit in and they would have 2 Wha 
wonderful time. I was just getting started at that time, andj any 
I used to listen to them playing the blues. Lonnie doesn’t play calle 
too many blues these days, but back in America one has to from 
play so many styles to get by—one has to blend with th® to di 
trend, and do what is the current happening. Here you like he d 
blues, but when Big Bill, Muddy Waters, Lonnie or myselif frien 
came over here, we didn’t know that; there was no one ti— on e 
tell us what we should do. We think maybe you like th and 
same music as they do back in the States, so we sing balladjf have 
and sing it pretty and we are a complete flop. But had wg just 
known, we would have stuck to the blues. I gather Roosevelf Mon 
Sykes did alright here. I told him before he came to stici— I me 


with the blues—he did, and was a success. some 
same 


and 
Mercury ZEP 1009) “d ‘ 
u 

I made more records with Big Bill than anyone else, sine§ |’, ; 
Josh Altheimer died. I did all his recordings from 1940 t§ there 
1945-46. I also did all Washboard Sam’s recordings. Ther} you, 
were only one or two piano players around who could play on t 
for Big Bill and the other blues men. There was myself and} sige. 
Blind John, and of course Bob Call did quite a few. Thats} he’s 
me there on that record you know. I don’t care what il} persc 
says on the back, that’s me alright! I just know my stuf got i 
those little things one does. That’s me. We made so many} yoy 
records in those days, I don’t remember how many, but w 


‘Leavin’ Day” Big Bill Broonzy 
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were recording every week. You see, Melrose, he was bring- 
ing guys up from everywhere and recording them, and some- 
time ii was just Big Bill and me accompanying some singer 
he'd brought to Chicago—Joe Williams, the guitar-playing one, 
and Sonny Boy Williamson, and he had a girl came up from 
Kansas, called Kansas Katie, and Lil Green and lots of others. 


J used to do quite a bit of writing, too, in those days .. . did 
some for Washboard Sam, but I never got anything out of 
it—pity. You see in those days I didn’t really know what 


was going on. I was so glad to be on record like all the 
rest of the blues singers, that I didn’t ask no questions. I 
wrote some songs—Beer Drinkin’ Woman and others—and 
when | looked on the label, there was someone else’s name on 
it. Melrose would do that to throw me off you know, but 
recently I claimed all my songs and have now got them nearly 
all back. I have my own publishing company now, so that 
isn’t going to happen again! 

Big Bill was the greatest that I have known. There may 
have been some better, but I didn’t know them. He was a 
wonderful person and a lovely artist; and he was popular 
for a very long time. We used to work in Chicago, West 
Side on Lake Street. Big Bill, myself and sometimes we’d 
use a drummer, and if Sonny Boy Williamson was in town 
we'd use him—just the three of us. And Big Bill was rated 
as ‘King of the Blues’ in those days, throughout the whole 
United States, and it went on for a long time. We made 
Beer Drinking Woman and it went very big, and I became 
Memphis Slim from making that particular record. You see 
Bill said, ‘Now you sound like yourself—you got your own 
original style, so you go for yourself from now on’. I saw 
things changing quite a bit, so I grabbed me a band and 
laid it on, and started to try and keep up with the trend, and 
I did pretty good. So Big Bill, he didn’t ever like the stuff 


' we were doing; he went on doing what he had always done. 
| So he faded out somewhat, until he came over here, where 


he was a great success. When I say he faded out, I mean 
with the Negro race. Then, after he started playing concerts, 
like Carnegie Hall and places, then he again became popular, 
but with the white race. And that was very important, be- 
cause that is where the money is. Being commercial, that’s 
the truth. And Big Bill was really quite at the height of 
his popularity when he died. It was sad to lose such a 
wonderful guy. 


“The Fat Man’’ Fats Domino London RE-P 1115 


Well, I knew Fats Domino before he was Fats Domino. 
What I mean by that is I knew him before he had ever made 
any recordings. I used to play at a place in New Orleans 
called the Club Desire, and Fats was playing across the track 
from there during the daytime, at Blue Monday. He used 
to draw big crowds in those days and was singing better than 
he does today, but I must say that although he is a personal 
friend of mine I think he is just about the luckiest person 
on earth. ‘Cause I don’t think he plays piano any too well, 
and I don’t think he sings good either. But his recordings 
have sold in millions—why, I don’t know. I guess he is 
just lucky. Now Smiley Lewis, the one that wrote Blue 
Monday, now he’s a better pianist and a much better singer. 
I met him, too, in New Orleans. He’s a great artist, but for 
some reason he has never caught on. You know, it’s the 
same in Chicago, New York and down South in St. Louis 
and Memphis—I have run into guys who made me ashamed 
to go before a piano or a mike, they have so much talent. 
But they just don’t get that certain break that is needed. 
It’s a lot different back in the States than it is here. Over 
there it’s who you know, over here it’s what you you. Mind 
you, Fats does have personality and appearance—he’s tops 
on that, and don’t forget he has all the white kids on his 
side, all the teenagers—and that helps! Now Ray Charles, 
he’s the real personality man, but it is strange. Sometimes 
personality-wise he’s just terrific, but at other times he hasn’t 
got it. Like all musicians, sometimes you have it, sometimes 
you haven’t. Ray Charles is a terrific musician and that is 


how he should be rated, not so much as a blues man. He 
plays very beautiful piano, very good, and arranges, and plays 
excellent alto. And what a mimic! He can imitate anyone, 
anybody—if he sings any guy’s song he sings just like that 
guy. He made Worried Life and, man, he sounded just like 
Big Maceo, and about a year ago I heard him do a T-Bone 
Walker number and he sounded just like T-Bone! And you 
know, when he first started out he was imitating Nat King 
Cole, playing and singing, and he was very good. He was 
under-rated for quite a while, but he has now reached the 
place he richly deserves. 


“Every Day’? Joe Williams w/Count Basie Columbia 33CX 10026 


Well that sounds very familiar—hope my name’s on the 
label, cause I was the writer of that song. I wrote it around 
1947/8, and recorded it for a small Chicago label called 
Miracle. The song had a different title then—Nobody Loves 
Me—and it didn’t sell well. Back in the ‘forties, people 
would only trouble to piay one side of a record. If there 
was a good side, then they would just play that, and on the 
other side of this particular record was a number called 
Angel Child which sold very good. So nobody troubled to 
turn the record over, and Nobody Loves Me—or Every Day, 
as you know it—never got played then. But a guy out on 
the coast, Lowell Fulson, he got the record, played both sides, 
and then made his own record of Nobody Loves Me, which 
he changed to Every Day. It did very, very well and then 
quite a few guys recorded it, but Fulson’s was the best version, 
singing-wise. Of course this Basie version is great because 
of the band, but somehow I don’t quite see Joe as a blues 
singer. Now a lot of people have asked me—‘what do you 
think of Joe doing your number?’ and I always say, ‘Now 
listen, this is my opinion—Lightnin’ Hopkins, Smokey Hogg, 
or anybody could have made that number and it wouldn’t 
have mattered, ’cause the band sold it, not the singer’. It 
has been proved, because Joe Williams also made the number 
in Chicago for Chess, before he recorded it for Basie, with 
Red Saunders and his fifteen piece band, but nothing hap- 
pened. The Basie record really went, and I still get a little 
taste from that recording every so often. Joe Williams also 
did another tune of mine, The Comeback, which also went 
quite well. Now Joe did a good job with that tune, much 
better in my opinion than he did with Every Day. I don't 
think Joe really wants to be a blues singer—he wants to sing 
ballads and things, and that is his best bet. The money’s 
better there too. 





“Blue Stompin’’’ Hal Singer Esquire 32-122 


Hal Singer has been a friend of mine for quite a while— 
he’s a wonderful tenor man. This is a record that just has 
to go good with anyone who likes jazz, for it has the top 
men here. Charlie Shavers, one of the best trumpet men of 
all time, Ray Bryant, who with Horace Silver is one of my 
two favourite modern pianists, and Wendell Marshall, a wond- 
erful bass man. Bryant has a lot of soul, and can play modern 
and make you like it—as can Silver. Modern with soul, and 
that’s what counts! Any style Ray can play, and he really 
gets with the blues. But this is real blues playing. Hal and 
Charlie were both always very powerful blues men on their 
instruments. 


" ¢ 


“R.R. Blues’’ Earl ‘Fatha’ Hines Fantasy 3238 


I saw Earl last when he worked the London House in 
Chicago quite recently—had some pictures made with him. 
I think they were for the Chicago Defender. Of course, he is 
one of the greatest piano players that ever was, but you 
shouldn’t have played me a blues. He’s not rightly a blues 
man, if you understand me. But as a pianist he’s great be- 
cause he always knows just what he’s doing—he’s a fine reader 
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and arranger, and is always in perfect command. I don’t 
know if it’s true or not, but I heard he had his fingers split, 
so that he could get a better reach. I never asked him if it 
was true or not. I used to hear him a lof when he was at 
the Grand Terrace with that terrific band. Earl Hines, Art 
Tatum and another piano player by the name of James P. 
Johnson are just about the best piano players of all time. 
Not so many people seem to know about James P. back in 
America, but I tell you he was sensational! I did a concert 
with him (Sidney Bechet, Pops Foster, Big Bill and Sonny Boy 
Williamson were also on the bill) in 1947 at the Town Hall. 
It was the first time I had heard James P. Johnson and he 
took me by surprise. I thought I was going to hear the 
other Johnson, P. Johnson (Pete), but James P. was much 
greater than P. Johnson. That left hand was the greatest I 
ever heard. I guess he was well known in New York, but 
through the United States he wasn’t as well known as he 
deserved. He was so much greater than Fats Waller, who 
was also a fine piano man. In fact I think he was better than 
Hines or Tatum or any of ’em! 


“Happy Go Lucky Local’? Duke Ellington (Piano In The Background) 
: Philips BBL 7460 
Last time I heard Duke was at the Blue Monday party at 
the Trocadero Club—everybody was ballin’ and singin’ and 
drinking, and having a real good time. The Trocadero opens 
up at 8 o’clock on Monday morning and they use three bands, 
one after the other. The place is always packed and they 
play non-stop from 8 o’clock on Monday morning until 4 
o’clock Tuesday morning. All the bands which hit Chicago, 
they all go to the Trocadero. Duke always goes there, and 
this last time I really pitched in with him. We played piano 
together and had some pictures taken—it was great. He’s a 
wonderful piano player—and what a band leader! Along 
with Jimmie Lunceford he is my favourite band leader. That 
Lunceford band! In New York now, you can go up to 
Harlem and find some of his records on the juke boxes, and 
they sound just as modern as anything played today. Duke, 
of course, has his own style on piano; there ain’t no one 
else that can play that way. And like Frank Sinatra, he 
can take anything, just anything and make something big out 
of it. I don’t care what it is, when he plays it, it comes out 
good—he can play blues (and I mean blues), ballads, classics, 
just anything, and you'll like it. And I think Frank Sinatra 
is just the same—anything he cares to sing comes out good. 
Returning to James P. Johnson, there is quite a bit of him 
in Duke’s playing, which bears out my statement that James 
P. was the greatest piano man of them all. 


“Mood Indigo”” Thelonious Monk London LTZ-U 15019 


That was strange. I met Monk in Chicago, when he was 
playing at the Beehive, and I had never heard him before. 
I don’t know if that was his usual way of playing, but there 
was nothing there to get excited about. I wasn’t with that 
at all. If I want to listen to the progressive piano players, 
I'll listen to Horace Silver or Ray Bryant, or that guy from 
Memphis, Phineas Newborn. I know Newborn’s father well, 
he’s a drummer—the whole family are musicians, but Phineas 
is the best known of them all. Now he can play blues too. 
As for Monk, who am I to condemn anyone. But that doesn’t 
move me at all. Of course I have ears, and I can hear, and 
I think it has got now that people don’t really think for 
themselves. They just read what they are told and that is 
what they go by. They don’t trouble to listen and think— 
‘do I really like that?’ No, they read what the critics say and 
just become brainwashed. A smart publicity man with a smart 
record company can make people think what ever they want 
them to, and put an artist on top where he really doesn’t 
deserve to be. All you got to be is an eccentric or something, 
and you're there. 
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RIVERSIDE 


AFRICAN 
WALTZ 
The Cannonball 
Adderley 
Big Band 


An exciting sound, a mighty band, a host 
of greats: Nat Adderley, Clark Terry, 
Sam Jones, Melba Liston, Joe Newman, 
Bob Brookmeyer, Jerome Richardson, &c. 


RLP 12-377 (Stereo: 9377) 


GIANTS OF 
SMALL BAND 
SWING 


For the first time in Britain, a gang of 
small-band tracks from the HRS catalogue 
featuring: John Hardee, Denzil Best, 





Tab Smith, Harold Baker, Buddy Rich, 


Budd Johnson, Trummy Young, &c. 
RLP 12-143 


The 
Modern Touch 


BENNY GOLSON 


Golson goes! On a sensational string of 
standards and originals. Very much with 
him: Kenny Dorham, J. J. Johnson, 
Wynton Kelly, Paul Chambers, Max Roach. 


RLP 12-256 


MONK PLAYS 
ELLINGTON 


The exceptional trio recordings 
Thelonious Monk made with Oscar 
Pettiford & Kenny Clarke. 


RLP 12-201 











Your record shop can order from: 
CENTRAL RECORD 
DISTRIBUTORS 
10 Rathbone Place, London, W.1 
Langham 0781/2 


RIVERSIDE 


Represented throughout Europe 
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| STAN 
LEVEY 


We are still, perhaps, too close to the 
roots of modern jazz to estimate satis- 
factorily its historical importance. All 
contemporary art forms suffer from this 
close-sightedness on their observers’ 
part—another fifty years or so will pass 
before Yeats is placed correctly in the 
perspective of those poets around him, 
and although the changes in jazz have 
taken place rather more quickly than 
those in literature or in painting, some 
further time must elapse before a more 
definitive evaluation of what went on 
in the beginnings of bop can be made. 

At the moment, most of the credit for 
modern style drumming goes to Kenny 
Clarke, with perhaps some mention 
being made of Dave Tough as his in- 
direct predecessor: Max Roach is 
named as the man who bolstered the 
tradition and carried it on, with Art 
Blakey, Shelly Manne and Chico Hamil- 
ton all having carried various facets of 
the original style to their logical ex- 
tremities (in the case of Hamilton, in 
fact, beyond them). A more painstaking 
examination than the confines of this 
essay permit, however, migh well estab- 
lish the importance of Stan Levey in 
this list of impressive names. 

Stan was certainly the first white bop 
drummer; he was possibly the first white 
bop musician. He played for Dizzy Gil- 


lespie’s Philadelphia quartet in 1942, . 


alongside Oscar Pettiford, and later 
joined Charlie Parker for a while. In 
1945 he took. part in record sessions 
alongside Diz, Milt Jackson, and Lucky 
Thompson before going on to Holly- 
wood with Gillespie. 

It is a phenomena of the West Coast, 





of course, that its musicians moved into 
their present rather formal attitude to- 
wards jazz without going through the 
equivalent of the New York phase now 
known as “hard bop”. Levey, who 
would -undoubtedly have been in his 
best environment on the East coast, 
faded from the scene for a while. It 
was not until 1952, when he took over 
the drum chair with Stan Kenton, that 
he really returned to the limelight. 

Since. then, however, and mainly by 
virtue of a long string of impressive re- 
cording sessions through the fifties, Stan 
has done a lot to establish himself. 
Whilst with Kenton, he proved himself 
to be the best band drummer that out- 
fit ever boasted, even better, for swing 
power if not for subtlety, than Shelly 
Manne. He obtained a forthright, crisp 
sound from his kit, with percussive, 
clean, and easily discernible lines, and 
showed a readiness to use all of his 
equipment rather than just the fashion- 
able top cymbal and bass drum. Joe 
Quinn has also brought to our atten- 
tion the fact that Levey, though right- 
handed, plays the drums left-handed— 
this may be a nice point, but I’m not 
sure that I can see its validity. 


It is on small group recordings made, 


since his Kenton days that Levey can 
really be appreciated. Tonally, a Nor- 
man Granz date under the leadership of 
Herb Ellis, when he and Ray Brown 
alone provided a varied rhythm for Ellis, 
Stan Getz, and Roy Eldridge, is the most 
demonstrative, particularly the relaxed 
Royal Garden Blues. Note also his ex- 
change of fours on There'll Never Be An- 
other You. 






by 
MICHAEL GIBSON 


Bethlehem records gave Levey a ses- 
sion under his own leadership in 1958, 
one that really brought him to the atten- 
tion of some critics, and to a large sec- 
tion of the public besides. For the date, 
he assembled Conte Candoli, Frank 
Rosolino, Dexter Gordon, pianist Lou 
Levy, Leroy Vinnegar and himself. The 
tone of the album was set from the fact 
that on only one of seven tracks was 
there a drum solo—and that an ex- 
tremely competent and interesting one 
on the title number, This Time The 
Drum’s On Me. Elsewhere, Levey con- 
fines his soloing to exchanges of fours 
with the front line, Tune Up coming off 
well in this respect. Otherwise, he sets 
about providing the most interesting 
backing possible. The slow-tempoed 
Monk original, Ruby My Dear, finds 
him in rather undistinguished form be- 
hind mainly legato trumpet playing 
from Candoli, but this is the only weak 
spot. Stanley The Steamer, a long blues 
workout for Gordon, is enlivened by a 
variety of interesting accompanying 
motifs behind the tenor, none of them 
obtrusive; Day In—Day Out rides gaily 
over a backing in which the emphasis of 
the beat is shifted continually to accom- 
modate the cadences of the melody; 
Diggin’ For Diz swings mightily all the 
way. The Levey style here is not the 
dominance of a Blakey, nor yet the pri- 
vate abstractions of a Manne: it consists 
simply in doing the best things as simply 
as possible, with its effects aimed at 
other musicians rather than at the 
audience. The principle behind this con- 
cept may be debated, of course—is the 

(continued on page 40) 
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With great pride, CENTRAL RECORD DISTRIBUTORS, whose distin- 
guished catalogue includes Blue Note, Riverside, Prestige/Bluesville/ 
Moodsville/Swingville, 77 Records and Folklore, announce that 
they have acquired and are now distributing in the United Kingdom: 


STORYVILLE 
RECORDS 


The world’s finest 
collection of 
Traditional Jazz ! 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND. A45043 

HENRIK JOHANSEN’S JAZZ BAND. A45044 

DICK CHARLESWORTH & HIS CITY GENTS. A45046 
KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 45054 

45 single plays: 6s. 9d. 


CHRIS BARBER'S JAZZ BAND. SEP314 
JELLY ROLL MORTON TRIO. SEP379 
KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN. SEP392 
DICK CHARLESWORTH. SEP396 
45-EPs: t3s. 7p. 


ALL THE NEW ORLEANS’ GREATS ON ONE 12” LP: 
GEORGE LEWIS, ‘PAPA’ CELESTIN, JOHNNY 

ST. CYR, BILL MATTHEWS! An unrivalled 
compendium of jazz in the classic tradition 

by the jazzmen who made it great. SLP 103. 


NEW ORLEANS BY NIGHT with JOE CAPRARO, 





PETE FOUNTAIN, MONK HAZEL and ARMAND HUG, yet 
A grand tour of the glittering birthplace i. 
of jazz! SLP 111. voli 
12” LPs: 39s. “ll 
STORYVILLE: WHERE JAZZ BEGINS ! a 

ing 

ALL THESE TOP RECORDS ARE DISTRIBUTED IN _ 

THE UNITED KINGDOM BY CENTRAL RECORD sig 
DISTRIBUTORS, 10 RATHBONE PLace, LONDON. W.1, “ie 


LANGHAM 0781/2. SEND S.A.E. FOR THE CRD CATALOGUE. 
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DELETIONS 





a list of records withdrawn from catalogue 


compiled by PETER RUSSELL 


October marks the disappearance of a considerable number 
of jazz issues on the various Decca group labels, details of 
which are given below. The number of these of any great 
musical significance is small to vanishing, but I mention these 
(my version, anyway) plus the items of merely more than 
ordinary interest or amusement. Sandwiched in the list are 
a few Oriole LPs that went out in August. Oriole was never 
exactly a jazz-conscious company, and until they delete their 
Django and Papa Laine LPs there will be no need to-dwell 
on their activities. 

Inevitably, considering the rate at which they get reissued 
in every possible permutation, a number of Armstrong re- 
cordings are taken from the book. They aren’t among Louis’ 
best works, perhaps, except for the fine album of Lil’s Hot 
Shots, Erskine Tate’s Vendome Theatre Orchestra, the Red 
Onion Jazz Babies, and Johnny Dodds’ Black Bottom Stompers 
(LA8597); but any one of them offers more rewarding jazz 
listening than anything else I see listed. Next in importance, 
no doubt, are the five volumes of the immortal Charlie Parker 
(LTZ15104-8), a weirdly compiled collection of the recordings 
Parker made with various groups for the Savoy label, in- 
cluding a score of incomplete takes and as many alternate 
takes but including also an invaluable collection of the most 
extraordinary and passionate alto playing the jazz world has 
yet heard. As these may be out of circulation for a long 
time, no collector of modern jazz sounds should let this set 
slip by, for all its shortcomings. If you can afford only one 
volume, choose the fourth. Another platter that contains 
the essence is Blue Lester (LTZ15132 or EPs EZ19041/2), a 
3-group Lester Young album that mixes some rather poor 
examples with some of the best. 

In the big band field, some vintage Basie (LA8589) and the 
only in-catalogue example of the Jay McShann band—includ- 
ing two tracks where Parker can be heard—are of more than 
historical interest (LA8735). McShann made some fine re- 
cords, but fashions. . . . An unimpressive display of White 
swing bands of the ’30s have their say on Five Feet Of Swing 
(LAT8037), but if you can afford the extravagance the album 
should be bought for the Bob Crosby Orchestra’s masterpiece, 
South Rampart Street Parade, and the only slightly lesser 
Dogtown Blues; and for the Negro contributions from the 
Chick Webb Orchestra. 

Interesting iiems in varied jazz styles are the (shall we say, 
irrepressible?) Alabama Jug Band (OE9161); an interesting 








1936 Albert Ammons band (OE9325); some minor Condon 
classics (OE9152), and some slightly later and more impressive 
Condon with Teagarden on the wail (LAT8229); a ‘revivalist’ 
Paul Barbarin group of some merit (LTZ15032); some rather 
fine swinging in jam session form from Joe Newman at Jazz 
Studio One (LAT8036), from the more extrovert Red Allen 
with some well-seasoned wailers (RD27045), and from Frank 
Wess tripping the light flautistic on Opus de Jazz (LTZ15026) 
More subdued, but still swinging, are the charming if incon- 
sequential thoughts of that chamelion-pianist Johnny Guarn- 
ieri, playing Ellington tunes (LVA9044); Milt Jackson and 
Benny Golson on Bags Opus (LTZ15172); and Joe Newman 
again on Soft Swinging Jazz (LVA9106). Art Farmer is de- 
finitely ‘out’ this season, and Modern Art (LTZ15167), Brass 
Shout (LTZ15184), the Aztec Suite (LTZ15198), and 7 Want 
To Live (LTZ15161) are out too. These go for contractual 
reasons so they may be reissued before too long, but in case 
they’re not I think those with modern inclinations may wish 
to take action. Not least, one of Ray Charles’ instrumental 
albums, Fathead (LTZ15178), offers some interesting charts 
and some excellent blowing, though the ‘soul’ is somewhat 
self-consciously applied, I feel. 

In the vocal line, the choice is wide, from the Louis’ master- 
pieces already mentioned (LA8679 and LA8700 for the singing) 
to the esoteric humour of Ken Nordine (EZ19040), whose 
My Baby is well worth the price of the EP, though I would 
think the LP (LTZ15132) a shade extravagant. Between these 
extremes, there are wails secular from Howlin’ Wolf (RE1072) 
and sacred from the Rev. Kelsey and from Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe (OE9256 and OE9284); and sophistication without de- 
gradation from Josh White, whose finest album will be lost 
(LA8562), the early and then-swinging Nat Cole with real 
piano and real jazz trio (LAT8123), and a bid for stakes from 
a near-jazz sisters Peggy Lee, in Black Coffee (1A8629). 

One final word, on jazz anthologies: these are almost al- 
ways a random hash of conflicting mediocrity, that do little 
to the credit of the compiler’s perspicacity, the artists’ reputa- 
tions, or, I strongly suspect, the shareholders’ dividends. The 
one exception is the Reverend Kershaw’s compilation /ntro- 
duction To Jazz, which, wisely sticking to the fairly traditional 
and to the fairly acknowledged classics, manages to provide 
as good an opening statement on behalf of jazz as can be 
squeezed onto one LP record (LAT8124). To those friends 
of yours (we all have them) who like traditional jazz, they 

























say, but think it all began with Ken Colyer and ends with 
the Temperance Seven, I suggest you give a copy of this 
album. It will pay you in the end, because when they have 
seen the light from the Rev. Kershaw’s pulpit and started 
buying real jazz records, you will be able to borrow them. 


Well, what are friends for? Pit: 
Beltona: deletion date Ist October 1961 
LPs. 
ABL 519 ALAN MASON, CHARLIE McNAIR, CLYDE VALLEY 
STOMPERS: Scots traditional jazz concert highlights 
Brunswick: deletion date Ist October 1961 
EPs. 
OE 9046 LOUIS ARMSTRONG WITH GORDON JENKINS: That 
lucky old sun, etc 
9048 ELLA FITZGERALD: Ella sings Gershwin, Vol 2 
9051 —'t ARMSTRONG ALL STARS: Satchmo at Pasadena, 








Pu lo, Vol. 2 
ELLA FITZGERALD: My happiness, etc 





9059 

9061 a a & ELLA FITZGERALD: You won’t be 
tisfie 

9106 LOU “ ARMSTRONG ALL STARS: Satchmo at Pasadena, 
Vol. 

9107 do: do, Vol. 

9109 do: Satchmo at eaten Hall, Vol. 1 

9110 do: 


do, Vol, 2 
52 EDDIE CONDON CHICAGOANS: Friar’s point shuffle, etc 
5 ELLA FITZGERALD: — Kelly’s blues, Vol. 3 
1 THE ALABAMA JUG BAND: Jazz me blues, etc 
1 LOUIS ARMSTRONG ALL STARS: At the Crescendo, Vol. 


Part 2 
a do, Vol. 1, Part 3 
REV. KELSEY: I’m a witness for my Lord, etc 


1, 








9284 SISTER ROSETTA THARPE: When was Jesus born, etc 

9325 ne male AMMONS RHYTHM KINGS: Boogie woogie stomp, 
agasaki, etc 

9348 LOUIS ARMSTRONG: Louis and the Ange 

9451 LAWSON-HAGGART ROCKIN’ BAND: Soppin’ at the hop 

9463 CARMEN McRAE: Passing fancy etc 

LPs. 

LA 8524 DORSEY BROTHERS ORCHESTRA: St. Louis blues, etc 
8527 LIONEL HAMPTON ORCHESTRA: Hamp’s boogie woogie 
8528 LOUIS ARMSTRONG ae Louis Armstrong classics 
8562 JOSH WHITE: Ballads and 
8579 BOB cate egy dl BOB _chosey, EDDIE CONDON BANDS: 

at, ag = Ba the eland bands 
8589 COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA: Every tub, etc 
8597 a “wat ge | i Gear DDS, LIL’S HOT SHOTS, 
TATE, NION JAZZ _ BABIES): Louis 
an rmstrong. Jazz mg 
8629 PEGGY LEE: Black coffee 
8648 ten FITZGERALD WITH ELLIS LARKIN: Ella sings 
8653 JOSH WHITE: Ballads and blues, Vol, 2 
8679 LOUIS ARMSTRONG: Satchmo serenades 
8691 LOUIS ARMSTRONG ALL STARS: Basin Street blues, etc 
8700 + agg S erpebeeeand WITH GORDON JENKINS: Blueberry 


8735 jay McSHANN ORCHESTRA: Kansas City memories 














LAT 8036 JAZZ STUDIO ONE: Tenderly; Let's split 
803 BOB CROSBY, DORSEY BROTHERS, CHICK WEBB, 
ae a DORSEY, CASA LOMA ORHESTRAS: Five feet of 
swin 
8094 CHARLIE BARNET ORCHESTRA: Hop on the Skyliner 
8104 CARMEN McRAE: By special request 
8123 KING COLE TRIO: ‘* the beginn ine 
8124 ae OLIVER, JOHNNY DODDS, CHICAGO ' RHYTHM 
NGS, N.O.R.K ADRIAN ROLLINI, JIMMY NOONE, 
BOB CROSBY, tous ARMSTRONG, ART HODES, EDDIE 
CONDON, BUNK JOHNSON, GEORGE LEWIS. Introduction 
to jazz, by Rev. Kershaw 
8133 CARMEN McRAE. Torchy 
8191 ary ASH DIXIE BLUE BLOWERS: New Orleans at 
midn 
8229 ag TEAGARDEN, EDDIE CONDON ORCHESTRAS. Big 
8257 CARMEN McRAE: After glow 
8261 ELLIS LARKINS—-PIANO- SOLOS: The soft touch 
8262 ea PEIFFER: Piano a la mood 
8272 JOHNNY PISANO & BILLY BEAN (g ~ Makin’ it 
8273 BARRY YGALB RAITH: Guitar and the wind 
8288 LAWSON-HAGGART ROCKIN’ BAND: Boppin’ at the hop 
23 8302 SY OLIVER ORCHESTRA: Sway it with flowers 
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EPs. 
FEP 2018 EDDIE Opera * saa Guys and dolls like vibes, Vol. 1 
2019 do; do, on 
2020 = do, V ay 
2040 ARY ANN McCALL: Melancholy body, Vol. 1 
2041 Po Vol. 2 
2042 do: Vol. 3 
LPs. 
LVA 9009 phen GIBBS SEXTET, MARY LOU WILLIAMS ORCHESTRA: 
jazztime U.S.A. Vol. 1 
9012 GEORGIE AULD: I’ve got you under my skin 
9013 TERRY GIBBS: Terry 
9014 TERRY GIBBS, TONY SCOTT, gro SMITH, MOONDOG, 
GEORGIE AULD: lazztime s Vol. 2 
9017 TERRY — & JACKIE _— Hor = PAGE & MARION 
McPARTLAN Jazztime 
9039 EDGAR SAMPSON ORCHESTRA: Swing vity sweet Sampson 
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LARRY SONN ORCHESTRA: The sound of Sonn 
JOHNNY GUARNIERI: The Duke again 
BOB CROSBY ORCHESTRA, 1936-56: 
papa, etc 

JOHNNY GUARNIERI: The songs of Will 

Eddie de Lange 

NAT PIERCE® “ORCHESTRA: Kansas City memories 

JOE NEWMAN SEXTET: The happy cats 

THE MANHATTAN JAZZ SEPTET: Never never land, etc 
HAL McKUSICK QUARTET: Jazz at the yy 2 

NAT PIERCE QUINTET: Chamber music for 

eral ee QUINTET WITH ART FARMERS Souk and 
irty, 

AL COHN QUINTET WITH ZOOT SIMS: Al and Zoot 
BOB CROSBY BOB CATS: In hi-fi 

BILL HOLMAN: The fabulous Bill Holman 

COLLECTION: Jazz cornucopia 

MANNY ALBAM: Manny Albam and the jazz greats of our 
time, Vol. 

JOE NEWMAN QUARTET: Soft swingin’ jazz 

TONY SCOTT ALL STARS: 52nd Street scene 

JOHNNY RICHARDS ORCHESTRA: Walk softly—run wild 


1961 


Come back sweet 


Hudson anj 


Ist October 





KEN COLYER SKIFFLE GROUP: Take this hammer, etc 
BERT COURTLEY JAZZ GROUP. New blues for old 
GEORGE MELLY: Nothing personal 

MARK WHITE DIXIELANDERS: A_ night at the nest 
KEITH CHRISTIE JAZZ GROUP: Halt, major blues ane 
BERT COURTLEY & DON RENDELL: Jazz committe 
WALLY FAWKES & HIS TROGLODYTES: Flook digs. jazz 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & HIS BAND: 1 play as ! please 
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FATS DOMINO: Blues for love 

JOE TURNER . RUTH BROWN: King and 
ERROLL GARNER: The piano wizardry of 
HOWLIN’ WOLF: Rhythm and blues 
CHUCK BERRY: Reelin’ and rockin’ 

oe JAZZ QUARTET: Softly, as in a morning sunrise, 


DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA: My funny Valentine, etc 
do: Summertime, etc 

MEL TORME: Nice work if = can get it, etc 

do: Something's gotta give, 


ueen of R and B 
rroll Garner 


THE HOLLYWOOD SAXOPHONE QUARTET: New York 
City blues, etc 
do: There'll never be another you, etc 


KEN NORDINE: Word jazz 
LESTER YOUNG: Blue Lester, part 1 
do: do, part 2 


I'm gonna move to the outskirts of town, etc 
do: Come along, Charlie, etc 

EDDIE CONDON ORCHESTRA: Ringside at Condon’s, Vol. 
EDMOND HALL ALL STARS: Jazz at the Savoy Cafe 
EDDIE CONDON ORCHESTRA: Ringside at Condon’s, Vol. 2 
DON SHIRLEY: Piano perspectives 

do: Tonal expressions 

KNOCKY PARKER: The Professor’s —— 

Po bon —" DIXIELAND B Dixieland at the 


randvi 
RUSSELL pROCOPE: = grein sax of Russ Procope 
DAVE PELL OCTET Hee 
BAND: "Dinielend Den Manhattan style 


BILLY MAXTED 
HOWARD McGH e WITH ORCHESTRA: Life is just a bowl 


of cherries 

SAL SALVADOR QUARTET: Frivolous sal 

BON SHIRLEY: Improvisations by Don Shirley Duo 

LAVERN BAKER: Rock and roll — Lavern Baker 

RED NORVO SEXTET: Windjamme (city style) 

OHNNY MADDOX DIXIE BOYS: “Dix eland blues 

Y 1 tye ae ot Sentimental Sy 

CARMEN AE: Book of ballads 

9 DIDDLEY: Go Bo B mag 9 
G CURTIS: Have will blow 

nt JOHNSON QUARTET, KAI WINDING QUARTET: Jay 


and 

FRANK WESS & MILT JACKSON: Opus de 

PAUL BARBARIN & HIS NEW ORLEANS kz. Sing on 
LENNIE TRISTANO: Line up 

MEL TORME: Mel Torme sings Fred Astaire 

DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA: Duke Ellington presents 
LEE KONITZ: Inside hi- 

SUE AND RALPH SHARON: Mr. & Mrs. Jazz 

CHARLIE PARKER: The immortal Charles Parker, Vol. 1 
do: do, Vol. 

do: do, Vol. 3 

do: do, ng Py 

do: do, V. 

RED RORVO? QUINTET WITH BUDDY COLLETTE: Ad lib 
ERROLL GARNER. Penthouse serenade 

ERROLL GARNER: Laura, S. 

HAMPTON HAWES TRIO: Trio 

KEN NORDINE WITH FRED KATZ GROUP: Word jazz 
LESTER YOUNG: Blue a 


CHRIS CONNOR: A jazz date with Chris Connor 
COLLECTION—37 ‘LEADING *\AZZMEN': Jazz is busting out 
all over 


SONNY TERRY & BROWNIE McGHEE: Back country blues 

KEN NORDINE: Son of word jazz 

LEE KONITZ GROUP: The real Lee Kon 

THE HOLLYWOOD >_ SAXOPHONE Scren, oo appeal 

CHRIS CONNOR: s craft 

DELLA REESE & HER” MEDITATION SINGERS: Amen 
(continued on page 24 
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SUMMERTIME 
It is quite surprising how much healthy 


| outdoor listening has been possible this 


summer. Apart from the elephantine 
festivals, which normally give you too 
much of what you don’t want to hear, 
there have been the series of 
“Metronome” concerts in the Museum 
of Modern Art’s “garden” and the 
continued presentation of big names at 
Freedomland. 

“ Metronome ” made possible the only 
public appearance of the Buck Clayton 
band which toured Europe earlier this 
year. Dicky Wells had gone off to 
Kansas City and points West with Ray 
Charles, so Vic Dickenson took his place. 
The introduction of a girl singer broke up 
the programme pattern a bit, but there 
were enough instrumentals to show what 
a well-balanced ensemble this is (or was). 
The five horns produce what is actually 
a most unusual sound for this period. 
There are plenty of little groups with two 
or three horns, but few with any real 


ensemble feeling or authority. They 
usually blow first and last choruses 
perfunctorily in unison, not exactly 


grudgingly, but as though they were 
providing a kind of gift-wrapping to 
which the customer was entitled. In 
between, everybody solos, and that’s the 
jazz. 

That jazz is only jazz when it is 
improvised is an opinion that seems to be 
gaining ground in the U.S. It is quite 


extraordinary to find it necessary to argue, 
in 1961, that a theme statement or an 
arrangement can be jazz. To observe that 
an “imorovised” solo is often actually 











ie 


LIGHTLY 
AND 
POLITELY 


by Stanley Dance mae 


a kind of crystallisation from an original 
improvisation, a minor variation on an 
improvisation that may have been played 
a thousand times, so that it comes out 
virtually note for note the same each 
time — that is not to convince. But since 
Buck’s group had not been heard in New 
York before and was therefore a “new” 
band, its solos were all obviously “impro- 
vised”. 

The rhythm section was a formidable 
unit too. Gene Ramey and Oliver 
Jackson work together like old buddies, 
and Sir Charles is so sure and so swinging. 
His solo feature was very attractive. 
Like Earl Hines, but with a different 
style, he built from a pretty, mildly ornate 
opening chorus, through a quietly rocking 
one and into a driving finaie. Besides his 
rhythmic assurance, he has a remarkable 
melodic gift, and we’ve always felt that 
his brand of piano could easily become 
commercially successful. His first piano 
album on Vanguard, for instance, never 
fails to delight people of widely different 
musical persuasions. 

Vic’s unfamiliarity with the book was 
only occasionally apparent and in his 
solos he measured up to the high 
standards of the other four horns. He 
obviously relished the opportunity of 
playing again in a group like this as a 
change from the quasi-Dixieland context 
in which he must usually work. 

The Museum’s garden was jammed. 
There were probably more people there 
for the hour-long concert than were in 
all the jazz spots of the city together at 
any one time that night. They sat and 
stood between the trees, the ornamental 
pools and statuary of the little enclave, 
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which is overlooked by a typical- sample 
of nightmarish architecture. They were 
fifteen hundred or so sensibly dressed, 
well-behaved people, who had paid, most 
of them, the equivalent of eleven shillings 
to hear this concert. The informality 
was inviting and it was pleasant to be 
outdoors on a hot summer’s night, but 
since almost every concert draws 
similarly, the crowd was clearly a jazz 
crowd. Yet it didn’t seem to be 
composed of the same people one 
encountered in the clubs. We concluded 
that this was in large part an audience 
which bought and was largely educated 
in jazz by records. And yet the kind of 
jazz they had come to hear was no 
longer supposed to be popular. 

It was the same thing the following 
week when Hawk and Roy led a 
quintet. You hear these great musicians 
in clubs on Long Island and in Con- 
necticut, but very, very rarely in 
Manhattan nowadays. The crowd dug 
them. Who wouldn’t? Roy blew his 
heart out on “ I Remember Harlem,” and 
Hawk was his imperturbable, majestic 
self. 

Two weeks later, Bud Freeman led a 
septet that included Shorty Baker and 
the talented young Dave Fishkind on 
piano. Shorty has been in and around 
New York for about a couple of years. 
He made a previous appearance under 
“Metronome” auspices at the Museum, 
played a brief engagement at The Embers 
and a longer one in the mountains with 
Claude Hopkins. He has made a few record 
sessions for Lansdowne and Prestige, and 
one with Rab, but he hasn’t gained 
entry into the recording clique although 








he has one of the most beautiful and 
polished trumpet sounds in the business 
today. What he played this night was 
superb both from the point of view of 
command and conception. Swinging with 
such a wonderful tone, giving full value 
to all the notes, and improvising with a 
kind of composure that did not overlay 
the sound of passion, Shorty was in a 
class of his own. His is an _ extra- 
ordinarily elegant and artistic style. He 
imitates no one and no one seems to 
imitate him. But the world does not beat 
a path to the door of quality in jazz. 

In fact, the world takes very little notice 
of quality in jazz unless some noisy, 
aggressive publicity agent (substitute 
“ subtle, scheming” for those two adjec- 
tives, according to taste) draws public 
attention, almost forcibly, to it. What 
are Madison Avenue and its equivalents 
for? It is almost as though advertizing 
men were to be trusted and the individual 
had no need to seek out quality for him- 
self, but publicity and promotion are not 
reserved for quality. Right now, for 
every American who thinks Shorty 
Baker is a great trumpet player, there 
are probably ten thousand who esteem 
Al Hirt highly. 

The world will, however, come to jazz 
‘when it needs help. The “boys” can 
always be relied upon for a benefit. The 
committee raising funds for the Con- 
necticut Symphony will hire Louis 
Armstrong for a concert, because that 
way they can be sure of a profit. The 





Government will use jazz to curry favour 
in unfriendly countries. Freedomland 
will hire big bands to get itself out of a 
hole. 

It’s funny that Freedomland should 
become the chief venue in New York for 
big jazz bands and names, but evidently 
they have paid off. After Lionel, Basie 
and Woody came Duke, Louis and Benny 
Goodman, and booked right through to 
October are others like Harry James, and 
Woody again. What has been proved 
here is that the public still goes for big 
bands if access to them is easy and not 
expensive. There had, nevertheless, to 
be some casualties and economies. An 
economy axe severed Danny Barker and 
his banjo from the steamboats, and when 
the “ Indians,” who formerly paddled the 
Great Lakes, struck for more pay, they 
were refused, so now their war canoes lie 
beached and sadly idle on the isles. 

Duke was alternating with a couple of 
singers Eydie Gorme and Steve 
Lawrence — and most of his band joined 
forces with their strings, pianist and 
drummer to accompany them. It was 
quite impressive how quickly the 
unfamiliar scores were mastered and how 
cleanly they were played. It was a 
shifting audience with a lot of children, 
so Duke’s programming was not adven- 
turous. Most sets there would be “ The 
Asphalt Jungle Theme” (now out as a 
two part single) and “One More Time.” 
Milt Grayson would sing “‘ Where In the 
World” to good effect after Duke had 


ROY ELDRIDGE 














announced it as “a folk song I wrote lag 
week,” and “ Rockin’ In Rhythm ” coul 
always be relied upon to produce action 
on the dance floor, even when the band 
had to complete with an eclipse of the 
moon and a firework display. Some 
times, however, in the evening’s first set, 
Paul Gonsalves would unfold _ the 
beautiful version of ““ Where Or When” 
he played in the “ Indigos” album, and 
Ray Nance would go to town on Ed 
Mullens’ arrangement of ‘“ Mack the 
Knife,” and incidentally break up visitor 
like Clark Terry and Tyree Glenn. 

The following week, Louis Armstrong 
had the people just as securely in his 
hand. His chops seemed to be in fine 
shape and he blew with power and 
splendid control. A duet with Billy Kyle 
on “Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen’ was a highspot. Other welcome 
numbers were “ Someday,” “After You've 
Gone” and “ Pretty Little Missy.”  Bilh 
soloed inventively on “ You’re Driving & 
Me Crazy ” and “ Pennies From Heaven,” 
and Trummy seemed to pull out some- 
thing extra on “’Tain’t What You Do” 
for Sy Oliver, his co-composer, who wa 
in the audience. Joe Darensbourg played 
very well, but though slap-tonguing made 
an effective gimmick in his feature, and 
was well received, artistically it seemed 
very definitely expendable. (Clarinettists 
Paul Lavalle and Joe Muranyi pointed 
out for our benefit that it is very hard te 
do!) Jewel Brown, Louis’ sexy new 
singer from Texas, came on and soli 
hard. The form-moulding dress she wor 
provoked endless male discussions as t 
how she got in and out of it. She really 
added something to tke finale, “ The 
Saints’ where she sang high, soaring 
phrases over the ensemble in the frenzied 
manner of a “sent” gospeller. 
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UH-HUH! 

Coleman Hawkins, Roy Eldridge ané 
Jo Jones have landed themselves parts in 
a forthcoming instalment of the TV show. 
“ Route 66.” Jo, who seems to have been 
quickest off the mark, got himself the 
biggest part, that of a trumpet player who 
has been unlucky in life. We don’t know 
anything about Jo’s ability on the horn. 
but Roy was cast as a drummer and we 
know he can play the drums. 

We found him sitting in a bar with 
Coleman ‘Hawkins and they expressed 
contentment with their roles because the’ 
appear as successful musicians. Each hai 
a copy of the script and Hawk was reat: 
ing out Roy’s lines. He read them flatl) 
with a minimum of expression, but thé 
stage directions often made him breal 
into a chuckle. 

“Here’s where you have to go ovet 
throw your arms around her, and kisi 
ner. 

“Who? ” 

“Ethel Waters.” 

“Don’t you ever have to say an) 
thing? ” 

“ Uh-huh.” 

Roy was leafing through the scrip 
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tryins to find Hawk’s lines and eventually 
he came on one. 

“is ‘Uh-huh’ all you have to say?” 
he asked. 

“ Uh-huh,” said Hawk. 
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NEVER TOO FAR 

We are pretty sorry to see in the Sep- 
tember issue that we have affronted 
another faithful reader. ‘“‘ Mr. Dance 
has finally gone too far,” writes Mr. Brian 
King, who considers that our “ spiteful 
attack on Judy Garland was outrageous.” 

Now we have absolutely no interest in 
Miss Garland whatsoever, and we 
certainly wish her no ill, but it happened 
that we had gone to considerable expense 
in time, energy and money to attend the 
Newport Festival. We were disgusted to 
find that the one artist who was given 
more than adequate space to display her 
wares — and a big band to help her — 
had nothing at all to do with jazz. Repeat, 
nothing. The jazz artists, on the other 
hand, as we tried to indicate, were 
frequently short of time and their appear- 
ances were often long deferred. 

The danger, as we thought anyone 
interested in jazz would appreciate, was 
that if this year you have the Misses Judy 
Garland and Julie Wilson, next year 
you're liable to have trick cyclists, 
jugglers and a whole gang of Hollywood 
cowboys. Bob Hope was, in _ fact, 
narrowly averted this year. 

One of the most widely respected 
musicians in jazz, who didn’t appear at 
Newport, was talking about just this kind 
of situation on another occasion. “ You'll 
find clubs whose owners do well out of 
jazz year after year,” he said. ‘* When 
they've accumulated a lot of loot, they 
bring in a film star who fancies himself 
behind drums or something. They treat 
him like royalty and they lose their shirts. 
I’ve seen it happen so often, and the jazz 
musicians always suffer.” 

It’s a fine thing for Mr. King to be able 
to enjoy Billie Holiday and Judy Garland 
equally, but we aren’t all built that way. 
Broad tolerance sounds big and noble, 
although it may imply a lack of taste, 
but if you are deeply interested in jazz 
you must know that it is constantly sub- 
jected to many kinds of insidious attack. 
Concessions and pretensions are the 
result. In this respect, we may as well 
confess that we were discouraged to see 
Peggy Lee on the September cover, but 
outside the blues field we’ve always felt 
the number of singers who meant any- 
thing in jazz was minute. (Every man his 
own kind of purism, eh?) 

More to the immediate point concern- 
ing concessions and pretensions, take a 
look at the ‘Melody Maker’. (Whenever 
we feel homesick we look at the latest 
issue, and then we soon cease to feel 
sorry for ourselves!) It still ironically 
carries the legend “‘ The Best In Jazz,” but 
it is hard—and embarrasing—to ans- 
wer musicians here when they ask you, 
as they frequently do, ““ What happened 
to the ‘Melody Maker’?” You can tell 


them about the “ Daily Mirror ” and what 
it has done to England, but how can you 
explain the Great Trad Gimmick, The 
front page of the latest ‘‘ M.M.” to reach 
us has a big picture of a new cornball 
combo, “ garbed in authentically styled 
uniforms of the American Southern 
‘rebels’-—or rebs”. Good clean fun, of 
course, to play jazz in the uniform of the 
side which fought to retain in slavery the 
forefathers of the music’s creators! We 
know that a musical Frankenstein has 
grown out of a comic fad. but the 
““Melody Maker” of other days would 
have been debunking it instead of 
unctuously assisting in its inflation. 

Just where does taste become synony- 
mous with intolerance? 

A few months ago we wrote about the 
B.B.C.’s_ ‘“ Black and White Minstrel 
Show.” In another weekly we read that 
an excerpt on July 24th “ had the highest 
Appreciation Index figure of any tele- 
vision show ever put out by the B.B.C.” 
Further, “the LP from the show, on the 
H.M.V. label, has sold the highest 
number of records for this country to 
date in 1961. The second Black and 
White Minstrel Show album will be 
issued in mid-October, with the same 
formula as before, and a Christmas 
‘special’ is in planning for the end of the 
year.” 

The same formula as before! Maybe 
it's possible to like trad clowns and 
minstrels equally? 

Mind you, things are looking up. We 
have this clipping from the “Amsterdam 
News” with a heading which reads: 
“How To Avoid Arrest In Miss.: Be 
Blind!”.Underneath it, the opening para- 
graph begins: 

“New Orleans, Louisiana — Southern 
‘chivalry’ reared its reluctant head again 
this week when city police here refused 
to arrest a 33-year-old blind white woman 
Freedom Rider.” Concluding, the piece 
notes that she and a 21-year-old Negro 
of Chicago “ate together at both Negro 
and white lunch counters at the Union 
railroad station without incident.” 

Now’s the time for the B.B.C. to 
approach the City of New Orleans with 
its prize-winning Black and White 
Minstrel Show. 


—785— 
OLD COUNTRY ROCK 

We hope the country blues and all that 
jazz won't eventually get out of hand 
like trad jazz, but at the present time 
there are some very interesting things 
happening besides the release of newly 
recorded material. 

For instance, The Origin Jazz Library 
of 39 Remsen Street (1E), Brooklyf 
Heights, 1, N.Y., as followed. up its 
Charley Patton album with one called 
“ Really! The Country Blues ” ($4.98). It 
consists of fourteen sides, long out of 
print, drawn from a variety of labels and 
the period 1927-33. To judge from what 
comparisons we have been able to make, 
it reproduces far better than any originals 
you are now likely to find. This is due 
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JOE DARENSBOURG— 
now with the Armstrong’ All Stars 


to the expert work of Jerry Valburn, 
sound engineer and collector extra- 
ordinary. 

The artists include Son House, Sam 
Collins, Ishman Bracey, Tommy Johnson, 
Henry Thomas, Skip James and Buster 
Johnson, but the one who impresses us 
most is Garfield Akers. We had never 
heard this man before, but his two-part 
“Cottonfield Blues” (from Vocalion 
1442) is a real tour de force. There’s 
enough drive, feeling, intuitive artistry 
and atmosphere to make this a thoroughly 
outstanding performance. 

Some of the other singers are more 
primitive, but their approach is always of 
interest from the standpoint of historical 
origins. We should not forget that when 
some of these sides were made, recording 
was not a commonplace happening, and 
to country folk it must have often been 
nerve-wracking. Abandon in such cir- 
cumstances would be replaced by self- 
consciousness. There are several instan- 
ces of the kind of cross-fertilisation that 
inevitably went on, between blues and 
hill-billy music, in a warm clime where 
windows and doors were wide open a 
good part of the year. Henry Sims’ fiddle 
is pretty wild, but James Coles’ String 
Band, which supports Buster Johnson, 
antedates a lot of today’s high-powered 
“ swinging strings”. 
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BOLD NEWS FROM 
BLUESVILLE ! 


The Return of 
Roosevelt Sykes 


The great Blues pianist, who was in London 

last year, returns on record. With Clarence 

Perry Jnr., Frank Ingalls, Floyd Ball & 
Armond ‘Jump’ Jackson 


Prestige/Bluesville 1006 





The Blues of 
LIGHTNIN’ 
HOPKINS 


The greatest of America’s Blues singers. 
With Leonard Gaskin & Belton Evans. 


Prestige/Bluesville 1019 


SWINGIN’ WITH PEE WEE 


Pee Wee Russell 
& Buck Clayton 


Twoofthe top mainstream horns get together 
for a romp down the middle of the road. 


Prestige/Swingville 2008 


Your record shop 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
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The Shaggy Dog Strikes Back 

Have you noticed how often, in Nat 
Hentoff’s liner notes for records, a para- 
graph will start with “As he told... .” 
’ or “In an interview with .. . he said 
..”? There then follows anything from 

one to a dozen paragraphs of somebody 
> else’s article. 
This sort of borrowing, usually un- 
' ethical, seems to be an affliction of most 
of the “documentary” type jazz writers. 
' A notable exception to this unethicality 
_ is Alun Morgan. Alun has written so 
» much so thoroughly about the people he 
likes that he has reached the stage where 
the only person he can pinch bits from 
is Alun Morgan (vide the sleeve notes 
on about five hundred Stan Getz LPs). 

Hentoff, who is a sort of jazz Enid 
| Blyton, uses most of an article which 
I wrote for the Melody Maker in his 
| sleeve note for Bob Brookmeyer’s Tra- 
ditionalism Re-visited LP on Vogue. 
Somewhere near the bottom of the cover 
(where it says “Laminated with ‘Clari- 
foil’ made by British Celanese Ltd.’’) he 
does put in the bit about “as he told 
Steve Voce”. In his review of the LP 
Sinclair Traill congratulated Hentoff on 
a most informative sleeve note. 

In those days, of course, Sinclair Traill 
to me was merely something that Rex 
Stewart trucked down on a Tempo 78. 
Writing things like that he deserved to 
be trucked. Paper bag, paper bag, for 
those of you who like to be obscure. 

Now Charles Fox has done the same 
thing in an article for Jazz News except 
that he gives me twice the credit that 
Hentoff does: I get both “as he told 
Steve Voce” and later on “occurred in 
conversation with Steve Voce.” 

Both Messrs. Hentoff and Fox make 
use of a quote from my interview which 
I have seen repeated several times—the 
bit where Brookmeyer says “I’m very 
fond of Dickenson too. He’s a sort of 
shaggy dog trombonist.” 

I've always felt guilty about this bit. 
How the conversation actually went was: 

Brookmeyer: “I like Dickenson, too.” 

Voce: “Yes, he’s like a Thurber shag- 
sy dog, isn’t he?” 

Brookmeyer: “Yes, I guess he is.” 
And that’s that off my conscience. 
Sorry to drop a rock into the goldfish 








Steve Voce 


bowl, boys. We'll just have to be more 
careful where we get our information 
from. 


You Should See Him When He Hasn't 
Shaved 

“Like a pair of jet fighters they swoosh- 
ed into high flight, taking off from op- 
posite ends of the runway, soaring out 
to battle distance, and then banking to 
make a combative pass. 

“And now sweating and scowling, Stitt 
hunched his shoulders and spewed out a 
great, bitter invective as he and Am- 
mons blew fours at one another at the 
top of their emotions, like drunken 
heavyweights in a Pier 6 brawl. 

“Ammons for a moment regarded 
Stitt with blank stare and then stuck his 
mouthpiece into his face, answering the 
rapier-like thrust of Stitt in tones fat, 
funky and hulking. 

“Big Gene stood up there, just letting 
all the blues ooze out of him. 

“It was good to see Gene like this. 
I was glad no one else had seen him the 
other way.”—Downbeat report. 

Just keep your mouthpiece from out 
of my face and stay off Pier 6 is all. 


What To Do Until The Psychiatrist 
Comes 

The Mulligan band was travelling by 
van between jobs. Mick and George 
were reading paper-backs, and Mick 
made some remark about the book 
George was reading. George snatched 
Mick’s book and threw it out of the 
window. Mick retaliated by seizing 
George’s book and tearing it in half. 
Not satisfied by this Herculean gesture 
he enlisted the help of Bix Duff and to- 
gether they stripped the hero of many 
eighteen-point incidents. 

Liverpool’s answer to Mario Lanza 
sprawled naked in the back of the van, 
his night-life white body gleaming like 
a photographic negative of James P. 
Johnson. Resigned to the fact that his 
colleagues were in no mood to return 
his more natural skin of black sweater 
and jeans, George scrabbled about in 
the back of the van until he had recover- 
ed the two halves of whatever it was he 
had been reading. Having some idea of 
George’s tastes it could have been any- 
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... AND ALL THAT JAZZ 


thing from “True Romances” to the 
latest translation of the New Testament 
(who did get the girl in the end of that 
one?). 

Anyway, he resumed his seat in the 
front of the van and, holding the two 
pieces together, continued his reading. 

In this manner the Mulligan band ar- 
rived in Buxton. They drove through the 
streets with an unconcerned and naked 
George absorbed in his book. In the 
centre of the town they pulled up against 
a busy pavement. 

Mulligan pulled back the sliding door 
and leapt out. Two old ladies, probably 
retired to Buxton to spend their declin- 
ing years in pleasant inactivity, were 
walking past. 

Mick confronted them. “Ladies,” he 
extended his hand towards the open van 
door, “may we present to you the great 
artist, George Melly.” 

The ladies peered in. George was still 
absorbed in the book. 

“My dear, what an uncomfortable way 
to travel!” said one old lady to the 
other. They nodded and smiled at Mick, 
and continued on their way to the tea- 
shop. George turned the two halves of 
the page. He cleared his throat and said 
deeply : 

“Eighteen.” 


Strike A Blow For Insanity 

We've had two new bands in Liver- 
pool (new to us, anyway) recently—Ed 
Corrie’s Concord Jazz Band, and Mike 
Cofton’s band with Jeannie Lambe. 

The Ed Corrie band was surprising. 
Having expected the B flat /money/banjo 
sound everyone was delighted to find 
that they were lively, fairly original and 
certainly the most promising group in 
some time. If they stay honest they’ll be 
satisfying like the Welsh group—if they 
don’t they'll make a lot of money. 
They’ve been signed by Roberts and 
Ireland for the Mardi Gras Club, where 
they are certain to be a draw. 

Meanwhile Mike Cotton was at the 
Cavern Club. Mike is another find. In 
his idiom he is one of the better trumpet 
men, and has a good command of his 
instrument. Jeannie Lambe is a nut. 


(continued on page 40) 














One of the most familiar figures in 
jazz lore is the musician whose past in- 
fluence and achievements are legendary, 
although unsupported by recorded evid- 
ence or critical recognition, and who is 


reportedly still playing brilliantly in 
obscurity. The outstanding example of 
the type in this country is Denis Rose, 
who has been dubbed “The father of 
British modern jazz” by members of the 
first generation of native modernists. 
Born in 1922, and a_ self-taught 
trumpeter, Rose came to prominence as 
one of the musicians who played at the 
“bottle party” night clubs common in 
London during the war, and at the 
public jam sessions that were also a 
feature of the time. When the first 
Parker and Gillespie sides arrived from 
the States after the war Rose made it 
his business to uncover the theoretical 
basis of their style. The informal 
musicians’ poll conducted by Tony Hall 
for his article in the Decca Book of 
Jazz confirms Ronnie Scott’s verdict 
that all the early British modernists 
learned the theory of the new movement 
from Rose. As a member of the success- 
ful Tito Burns Sextet and many other 
groups, he was generally acknowledged 
to be the most advanced soloist of the 
later “forties, although both his health 
and his technique were less than perfect. 
He also acted as informal arranger and 
musical director of any group in which 





he found himself, although often soloing 
offstage or from obscure corners behind 
the piano. Johnny Dankworth has stated 
that Rose was responsible for the open- 
ing of Club Eleven, the legendary rally- 
ing point for the early British bop 
musicians, which was owned and operat- 
ed by the musicians themselves. 

Here he appeared with the Ronnie 
Scott Sextet, and also played on their 
long-deleted records for Esquire. Don 
Rendell summed up the position recently 
when he wrote that “at that time, the 
guvnor was undoubtedly Denis Rose.” 

In 1951, with the closing of Club 
Eleven, Rose severed his connections 
with the active jazz world, leaving be- 
hind him a_ Thelonious Monk-like 
reputation compounded of an erratic 
personality and technique, and influen- 
tial and far-sighted musicianship. Since 
then he has worked as a commercial 
pianist, and although many well-known 
names have played with him he has 
not appeared before a jazz audience 
during the past decade. 

However, his creative instincts have 
not atophied. In addition to his work 
on trumpet and piano, he now plays 
alto horn, dovble bass and tenor sax, 
and continues to arrange. All these 
accomplishments have been deployed at 
private jam sessions, and on one-man- 
band tapes which he has made for his 
own satisfaction. On piano, which is 
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DENIS ROSE 


by VIC SCHONFIELD 


now his chief instrument, he alternates 


between swinging and inventive playing 
in the idiom of Al Haig and Bud Powell, 
and a uniquely angular linear styl 
of harmonic exploration, but despite 
the admiration of this colleagues, he will 
only extend himself musically if he feels 
inclined. Both technically and physically 
he is in far better shape than during 
his years of prominence, and it has been 
his reluctance to face the stress and 
uncertainty of the jazz world that have 
kept him obstinately away from the 
public eye. 

He has now agreed to participate as 
pianist and arranger in the concert en- 
titled New Jazz/New Poetry to be held 
at St. Pancras Town Hall in November, 
with the new group of young modernists 
for whom he paved the way, and a hand- 
ful of his fellow-innovators from Club 
Eleven. It is to be hoped that his appear- 
ance there will give Denis Rose and his 
audience a better understanding and 
appreciation of one another, for in 
addition to the recognition he deserves 
for his past achievements he still has a 
variety of gifts to offer both musicians 
and listeners. Reserved and unpredict- 
able though he is, professing distaste 
for the life of a creative jazz artist, if 
Rose decides to participate once more 
in the active jazz world, his talent will 
be of benefit to everyone who cares 
about modern jazz in this country. 
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One of the things a critic has to fight as 
he grows older is nostalgia. The records 
one hears in one’s youth have a tendency 
to grow in stature as the years pass. 
They conjure up all kinds of associa- 
tions, and memories come rushing back. 
Very naturally this can be a trap to 
the unwary critic and can easily prevent 
objective criticism. 

I have many records in my collection 
which I play frequently, yet if I am to 
be honest I will have to admit that some 
of them have little to recommend them 
musically. There is for example, a Wilton 
Crawley with some of the most ex- 
cruciating clarinet ever put on wax. Yet 
I love it! Why? I think it is because 
it has a period charm and brings back 
an era long forgotten. It reflects the 
‘twenties, a time of post-war gaiety of 
which we have all read but know very 
little. Perhaps that is why the rickety- 
tick sound of the Temperance Seven has 
become so popular with some middle- 
aged jazz fans—and yet, with all due re- 
spect to these enthusiastic young men, 
their music is nothing but sheer corn! 

I will never forget my reaction to an 
old and battered American Decca 78 
by “The Black Ace” that a friend played 
me many years ago. It was one of the 
records that aroused my interest in the 


DE!.RICK STEWART-BAXTER 


blues. Quite apart from the great rarity 
of the platter—which of course, in those 
youthful days, was a big point in it’s 
favour—it was the first time I had heard 
a blues singer. Even now I can remember 
vividly the wonderful guitar and strange 
(to me) intonation of the voice. So very 
different from anything I had heard 
previously. A far cry, indeed, from 
Scrappy Lambert (on some of the old 
Bix 78’s) and the Whiteman Rhythm 
Boys (with the young Bing Crosby). 
Black Ace Blues was the title. Some of 
the lyrics are still fresh in my memory: 
“I’m the Black Ace, I’m the boss card 
in your hand, 
Yes, I am the Black Ace, I’m the boss 
card in your hand . 
An’ [ll play for you mama, if you 
please let me be your man.” 


Black Ace, whose real name is Babe 
Karo Lemon Turner (more frequently 
known as B.K. Turner), was born in 
1905 at Hughes Springs, Texas, and 
comes from farming stock. Until he 
was thirty he worked on his father’s 
farm doing all the jobs a farmer has to 
do. Long hours in the fields, in all kinds 
of weather, toughened him for the life 
he was to lead. Money was scarce and 
soon his thoughts turned to music. His 
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brother had fashioned a guitar from an 
old guitar neck he had found. This very 
crude instrument fascinated the young 
man, and on this he picked out chords 
and taught himself to play. His voice 
was good and strong and it was not long 
before the blues had taken hold of him. 
In his youth he had sung in the church 
choir, but the blues were always his 
main interest. At the age of twenty-two 
he bought his first real guitar. 

When the Depression hit America, the 
Turners’ farm was caught in the slump 
and things became extremely grim. It 
was obvious to Ace that there was little 
future with his parents, so he decided 
to hit the road; at least it would be one 
less mouth to feed. In the course of time 
he made his way to Shreveport, 
Louisiana, and it was fhere that he met 
the man who was to be his greatest in- 
fluence, a fine singer called Oscar Woods. 
Blues authority Paul Oliver writes about 
this period: “Woods played guitar, but 
in a different style from B.K. He had a 
steel Hawaiian guitar laid across his 
knees which he picked with a bottle-neck 
as he sang his blues.” Although Woods 
was a rather silent, even surly man (he 
was known as The Lone Wolf), he 


Photo of Black Ace courtesy Heritage Records 








teamed up with the younger man. They 
played the gin-mills, clubs and house 
parties. Paul continues thé-story: ‘“Play- 
ing with Buddy Woods, he had an 
opportunity to watch the older man’s 
unusual style and the technique suited 
him perfectly. He rapidly assimilated 
and improved upon it, buying himself 
a ‘National’ steel-bodied Hawaiian 
guitar with a thick’ square neck. At 
first he played this with a bottle-neck 
in the traditional manner of the knife 
and bottle-neck blues guitarists, but soon 
saw the possibilities of extending the 
range of the instrument by using a small 
medicine bottle to stop the strings at 
the frets. Holding this in the left hand 
and picking the strings finger-pick style 
but with the guitar placed horizontally, 
he could block whole chords in 
‘Sevastapol’ tuning or stop individual 
notes by using both the sides and corners 
of the bottle.” 

During the ‘thirties conditions began 
to improve: America licked her wounds 
and prepared for better times. Turner 
found work easier to get and he 
travelled through Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Texas. Finally he settled in Fort 
Worth. He recorded six titles for Decca, 
all of which are extremely rare, and 
later began a series of broadcasts over 
station KFJZ. In the years that followed 
he aired regularly from various small 
networks in Texas and Oklahoma, 
using as his signature tune his celebrated 
Black Ace Blues. 


In 1943, with America involved in the 
second World War, he quit singing and 
joined the armed forces. When he re- 
turned to normal life Turner tried his 
hand at all kinds of jobs, but did not 
go back to singing blues for a living. 
Today he works in a_ photographic 
studio in Fort Worth and seldom sings 
his old songs. 


Some twenty-three years after his 
first recordings Chris Strachwitz record- 
ed him for his Arhoolie label (the 
record will be issued in this country 
on the Heritage label) and this is where 
the old nostalgia begins to work! 
Frankly, I am a trifle doubtful about 
this LP. It is the blues all right, no 
doubt about that, but just how good is 
this Black Ace who thrilled me so many 
years ago? The guitar playing is still 
excellent, very much like Kokomo 
Arnold (perhaps even better) but as a 
singer I fear he is not as good as my 
first memory would have me believe. I 
would not be without this in my 
collection, for fairly obvious reasons, 
and much of the material is quite 
magnificent, particularly Evil Woman, 
‘Fore Day Creep and Santa Claus Blues, 
while the guitar piece, Bad Times Stomp, 
shows that the old hand has not lost 
it’s cunning. It is wonderfully played. 

Unfortunately, there is more than a 
trace of sweetness in B.K’s voice which 
I find disturbing. I cannot say if this 
has always been there. It could quite 
possibly be a later development (after 











all, Josh White declined considerably 
from those fine blues items he recorded 
in the “twenties and ‘thirties). Perhaps 
the present has caught up with Black 
Ace. Or more likely it is a severe case 
of nostalgia. Turner might always have 
been a minor artist—just one of these 
singers who caught the imagination of 
a young and callow jazz lover. Whatever 
the reason, I will continue to revere the 
man, for he opened up an entirely new 
world for me. But how can I judge 
honestly under such _ circumstances? 
Chris has done a fine job in finding 
these singers and bringing them before 
the public once again. Every blues lover 
should at least hear this LP when it 
is issued and judge for himself. I know 
I will be spinning the disc quite a bit 
in the years to come. The past cannot 
be ignored. 


Finally this month I am _ publishing 
a letted from Bjorn Englund concerning 
my review of Blues From Maxwell 
Street (on Heritage) in the August issue 





JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


100 Oxford Street — October 


OCTOBER 
Sunday Ist Clyde Valley Stompers 
Monday 2nd 
Tuesday 3rd The Vintage Jazz Band 


Wednesday 4th 
Thursday 5th ... 
Friday 6th 
Saturday 7th 
Sunday 8th 
Monday 9th... 
Tuesday 10th ... 
Wednesday 11th 
Thursday 12th ... 
Friday 13th ... 
Saturday 14th ... 
Sunday 15th 
Monday 16th ... 
Tuesday 17th ... 
Wednesday 18th 
Thursday 19th ... 
Friday 20th 
Saturday 21st ... 
Sunday 22nd ... 
Monday 23rd ... 
Tuesday 24th ... 
Wednesday 25th 
Thursday 26th ... 
Friday 27th... 
Saturday 28th ... 
Sunday 29th 
Monday 30th ... 
Tuesday 31st ... 


Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 


Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Clyde Valley Stompers 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Alan Elsdon’s Jazz Band 

Melbourne New Orleans lazz Band 

The Vintage Jazz Band 

Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Clyde Valley Stompers 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Gerry Brown’s Jazzmen 

Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
The Vintage Jazz Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Clyde Valley Stompers 

Alan Elsdon’s Jazz Band 

Merseysippi Jazz Band 

Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Alex Revell’s Jazz Band 

Gerry Brown’s Jazzmen 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Clyde Valley Stompers 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Alex Welsh and his Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Terry Pitt’s Jazzmen 


of Jazz Journal, as I am sure it will be 
of interest to all discographically minded 
readers. 

“King David claims to have recorded 
before—namely, Empty Bedroom Blues, 
for Vee Jay, with Maxwell Street Jimmie 
and Quinn Wilson. I have never seen 
this record mentioned in the trade press, 
Maybe it was never issued. David's real 
name is David Barrow and he lives on & 
North Adam, Chicago 7. There were 
two sessions, the second on Aug 6th, 
1960. At this session, Bottle Up & Go & 
was the last number I recall. I think & 
the first was also on a Saturday— — 
possibly July 30th. He was recorded in ff 
















his home, as was Daddy Stovepipe. 
The Stovepipe titles were recorded 
in July (sometime after July 
14th for sure)—too bad I didn’ 





note the exact dates. Donald Hill should f 
be given most of the credit for these 
sessions; it was his tape-recorder and 
tape”. Once again let me recommend 
this very fine and historically interesting 
LP to everyone. 






Club Calendar 
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JAM SESSION 


edited by Ralph Gleason 
(Jazz Book Club Edition) 


Objection is sometimes made to the 
anthology as a literary medium alto- 
gether, and it is argued that such vol- 
umes are inevitably fragmentary, hav- 
ing no unity beyond that imparted by 
the taste of the compiler. Yet in reality 
there is no fixed precept laying down 
that only one viewpoint may be expres- 
sed in a book, and, in a sphere like 
jazz where narrowness and intolerance 
have been the norm, it may, indeed, be 
of positive value for divergent opinions 
to appear side by side. Again, it is use- 
ful—theoretically, at least—to have the 
more enlightening commentaries pre- 
served in a form less ephemeral than 
that of the magazines in which they 
normally appear, although it must be 
admitted that in practice such antholo- 
gies should be rare because the amount 
of jazz writing worth printing (let alone 
reprinting) is so small. Within its modest 
limits and intentions, however, Jam 
Session is a successful lightweight collec- 
tion which hits a kind of lower middle- 
brow level pretty consistently: nothing 
here approaches the level of insight and 
sympathy attained in, say, Gunther 
Schuller’s essay on Ellington or Michael 
James’s on Getz which have appeared 
in other volumes, but neither is there 
anything so bad as Teach Yourself Jazz 
or the Pelican books. The experienced 
enthusiast will find little that is enlight- 
ening, even stimulating, but the book 
might, I think, be recommended to the 
beginner whose interest in jazz does not 


as yet go very deep. 

In so far as one may summarise, the 
items dealing with individual figures are 
of less interest than those on general 
topics. However, the editor has in some 
cases chosen wisely from the work of 
the writers represented. For example, 
George Frazier’s two pieces do not ap- 
proach the depths of his curiously em- 
barrassing notes on Lee Wiley (reprinted 
in Condon’s Treasury), but, while he 
very rightly deplores “the small talk 
that has enshrouded” Bix and Tesche- 
macher, it is unfortunate that he him- 
self has nothing more substantial to 
offer on Berigan and Condon, his sub- 
jects here. Similarly, Otis Ferguson’s 
chapters on Bix and a Harlem break- 
fast dance lack the rising hysteria of his 
article on Jess Stacy (reprinted in 
Toledano’s Frontiers of Jazz), but still 
suggest that his understanding of the 
music was quite superficial. One doubts, 
for instance, if Goldkette’s was the 
“best” big band at a time when Elling- 
ton and Henderson were already very 
active (page 40), and his slighting refer- 
ence to tonal distortions at the foot of 
page 39 is also worth thinking about. 
Further pieces on Morton, Bunk John- 
son, Hines, Reinhardt, Waller and 
Gillespie regale us with many pointless 
anecdotes but do not increase our 
understanding of their music by one 
iota. What is valuable about this part 
of the book is that it emphasises how 
assiduously so much jazz writing avoids 
discussion of the music. No doubt this 
is partly because it occupies a somewhat 
nebulous position between straight music 
and the mass entertainment industry 
and is therefore often dealt with by 
journalists who instinctively look for a 
“story”, rather than by serious, quali- 
fied critics. Far gone though the writers 
of these pieces may be in their anecdot- 
age, a few points do require comment. 
Arna Bontempt’s and Jack Conroy’s 
account of Morton is a reasonable ele- 
mentary survey of his career, but their 
assertion that “the piano was his only 
completely satisfactory medium of ex- 
pression” (page 72) could never be made 
by anyone well acquainted with his 
work. His finest recordings are the 
orchestral titles of 1926/7, which show 
him to be one of the few real composers 
jazz has had, not simply a fine piano 
soloist. And this essay ends with the 
kind of vague sociological ruminations 
into which writers sometimes retreat 
when they have nothing to say about 
the music. The suggestion that his work 
is an expression of nostalgia for the 
prosperous Creole past is pure specula- 


tion (its content could never be sum” 


marised with such brevity and precision, 
anvwav), and it would have been more 
valuable if they had attempted to show 
us what this great musician contributed 
to jazz. In Waller’s case we get, of 
course, the usual funman portrait. True, 
the “and his Rhvthm” sessions produced 
a great deal of music whose worth is not 
lessened by its gaiety, but if we recall 
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the seriousness of his earlier solos (e.g. 
the 1929 ones—H.M.V. DLP 1111, 
deleted), Maurice Waller’s remarks on 
how his father’s personality swamped his 
extraordinary musical gifts (Hear Me 
Talkin’ to Ya, pp. 235/6) or Francis 
Newton’s comment on the same point 
(The Jazz Scene, page 209, footnote) it 
becomes doubtful if we shall ever now 
get Waller’s full measure. As I seem to 
be recommending so many other books 
in the course of reviewing this one, it 
might be as well to say that Morroe 
Berger’s essay Jazz Pre-history and 
Bunk Johnson (reprinted in Frontiers 
of Jazz) should be read in conjunction 
with the material on Johnson which 
appears here. 

The more general items come under 
the historical/factual or the speculative 
headings. Included in the former cate- 
gory are brief yet informative pieces by 
Gleason himself on rhythm and blues, 
the business side of jazz, the West 
Coast scene (as of 1956) and the jazz/ 
poetry charades. In the last, however, 
he does not sufficiently emphasise that 
no real fusion between words and music 
occurred. And the idea is neither as 
new as is often supposed, nor confined 
to jazz. Well back in the nineteenth 
century Liszt wrote piano backgrounds 
to accompany the recitation of poems, 
such as Lenau’s Der traurige Monch, 
and in our own time Schoenberg in his 
Ode to Napoleon (Esquire TW 4002/3, 
deleted) and George Antheil in his 
Keats accompaniments (Spa LP 1) have 
tried to heighten the effect of the spok- 
en word with music, but none of these 
diverse attempts escapes the feeling of 
artificiality and pretence. Good report- 
ing is contained in Richard Hanser’s 
piece on jazz in post-war Germany and 
Lillian Ross’s account of the social side 
of the first Newport Festival. Bruce 
Lippincott’s Aspects of the Jam Session 
and Rossell Robbins’s The Basis of Bop 
might well be classified under Glimpses 
of the Obvious, but during the course 
of some quite conventional thoughts on 
jazz history Dave and Iola Brubeck 
make the intriguing suggestion that the 
opposition to jazz in its country of 
origin was partly because it clashed so 
strongly with the extremely conserva- 
tive nature of “official” American art 
(page 180). It is interesting that in this 
connection they mention Charles Ives, 
the one genuinely radical straight com- 
poser America has produced, for Ives, 
too, was ostracised by conventional 
musical circles in much the way that 
jazz has been. It is only of recent years 
—now that he is safely dead—that he 
has been recognised. We can only hope 
jazz does not have to wait so long. 

Also included, as a pendant to the 
jazz/poetry article, are extracts from 
verses by Lawrence Ferdlinghetti and 
Kenneth Ford intended to be declaimed 
to jazz accompaniment. I am not quali- 
fied either by training or inclination to 
pass an opinion upon literary produc- 
tions of this kind, but, to a mere dilet- 
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tante, these collections of stale images 
appear singularly unimpressive. And the 
cardboard figurines of Elliott Grennard’s 
celebrated story, Sparrow’s Last Jump, 
are scarcely more engaging. 

On the speculative side is Henry 
Pleasant’s What is this Thing Called 
Jazz? This purports to be a classical 
critic’s (an outsider’s) view of the music, 
but it quite deliberately confuses jazz 
and popular in a way that is peculiarly 
objectionable. More effective than any 
comments of mine, however, is Ralph 
Berton’s The Strange Case of Henry 
Pleasants, which appeared in_ the 
Autumn, 1959 issue of Mr Gleason’s 
own quarterly, Jazz—a demolition job 
whose ruthlessness is much to be ad- 
mired. Father G. V. Kennard, in To 
Swing is to Affirm, goes through some 
entertaining dialectical gymnastics in an 
attempt to see jazz as one of the varie- 
ties of religious experience (uncatalogued 
by William James!), and Anatole Broy- 
ard’s Portrait of the Hipster is, if any- 
thing, even more disreputable. This 
attempts to relate the attitudes of the 
post-war city Negro to the content of 
bop, yet the writer is only able to make 
a show of doing this at the cost of 
ignoring most of the hard and incon- 
venient facts. If the endless variety of 
human behaviour was reducible to the 
neat, simple, easily-categorised patterns 
set down here, then life would be a very 
different thing. Our nature is such, 
however, that none of us ever really 
accords with the sociologists’ abstrac- 
tions and while reading Mr. Broyard 
one begins to wonder if he has ever 
met any real people. To write of “the 
hipster” as Lazarus back from the dead, 
as an ambassador from the Id, to call 
bop his seven types of ambiguity, his 
Laocéon may seem very clever to the 
unthinking and the intellectually naive, 
but even this elaborate smoke-screen 
cannot hide that the musical comments 
are as baseless as the sociological pre- 
tensions. Nobody who even once had 
actually heard, say, Bud Powell could 
assert that the evasion of tension was 
the main point of bop style; no one who 
really listened to Dizzy Gillespie or 
Fats Navarro would imagine that they 
had eliminated enthusiasm from their 
playing: the casual aside about the 
mediocrity of bop orchestrations is not 
the remark of a man who has spent 
much time with the work of Gil Fuller 
or Tadd Dameron. It should be noted, 
+owever, that this essay has received 
high praise from those who have felt 
called upon to misrepresent the char- 
acter and achievements of post-war jazz. 
This is not surprising because thev, like 
Mr. Broyard, usually produce “judge- 
ments” based on a priori theories rather 
than on a consideration of the music 
itself. But it is still revealing that the 
anti-moderns should have fallen—and 
so promptly—for anything quite as slick 
and superficial as this thesis. 


Max Harrison 
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JAZZ ERA—THE FORTIES 
edited by Stanley Dance 
(MacGibbon & Kee, 18/-) 


The Forties is the first of a series 
of four volumes conceived and planned 
by Stanley Dance, each dealing with one 
decade in the history of jazz. The period 
covered by this book is one of the most 
important in that it embraced the transi- 
tion from swing and mainstream to bop 
and its subsequent ramifications. Stanley 
deals effectively, but all too briefly, with 
the changing scene in his opening chap- 
ter. I could have done with double the 
length, but what we have seems to put 
into proper perspective the main trends 
of the period. 

A highspot is the taped interview be- 
tween critic John Steiner and Scoops 
Carry, one time member of Earl Hines’ 
band. Scoops was responsible for Charlie 
Parker being hired by Earl, and lays 
emphasis in no uncertain fashion that 
Tatum was the man who influenced them 
all towards the new approach. Another 
lucid and enlightening interview is that 
recorded between Stanley and Dickie 
Wells, Basie’s key trombonist in that era. 
These interviews are contained in Part 
II of the book, which is headed “From 
the inside”. I would like to see this sec- 
tion expanded in future volumes, if only 
because the musicians themselves are so 
often the only people who can explain 
exactly what was going on, what was the 
significance behind a particular trend or 
event. 

Part III, which comprises by far the 
largest part of the book, is devoted to 
an alphabetical listing of jazz artists. 
Each receives a critical digest, contri- 
buted either by Stanley Dance, Yannick 
Bruynoghe, Max Harrison, Hugues Pan- 
assie, or Charles Wilford. At the end of 
each musician’s paragraph you will find 
a listing of the most significant record 
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titles made during the period; quite cor- 
rectly the listing is made regardless of 
availability, and for the sake of brevity 
does not even give the catalogue number, 
The unfortunate thing, from the point of 
view of the questing collector, is that 
there has not been full consistency as to 
whether the records listed were made 
under the artist’s name. 

The Forties makes an_ important 
contribution to jazz history, provides a 
readable and essentially accurate com- 
mentary on the trends, influences, and 
happenings of the decade, and presents 
a form of ready reference to the musi- 
cians of the period which should be 
invaluable to anyone who is seriously in- 
terested in jazz. I find the lack of an 
index regrettable, although so much of 
the vital information is already tabulated 
that it is not disastrous. 

Gerald Lascelles 
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News Flashes 








@ “Sticks” McGhee, brother of Brow- 
nie, died in New York during the second 
week of August. Sticks had been earning 
his living away from music, but at the 
time of his death was scheduled to re- 
cord an album with blues singer Alex 
Seward. His last known session was the 
Folkways On The Road LP with Sonny 
Terry and J. C. Burris. Sticks’ biggest 
commercial hit was his Atlantic single, 
Drinkin’ Wine, Spo-de-o-de, and we can 
remember Brownie telling us that his 
brother became very disillusioned when 
his later recordings failed to become big 
sellers. He also appeared as ‘“Globe- 
trotter”” McGhee on the Circle record- 
ings by Dan Burley (which Riverside 
could reissue) and made quite a number 
of R&B sides for the King label, some 
of which have been reissued on a cheap 
Audio-lab LP, along with seven of John 
Lee Hooker’s earlier recordings. 


@ Peter Welding, the American jazz 
writer, has found and recorded blues 
singer/guitarist Doug Quattlebaum in 
Philadelphia. Blues specialists may re- 
member Doug Q. for the sides he made 
in the mid-’forties for the now-defunct 
Gotham label. Pete has also recorded 
Clarence Johnson and Mabel Washing- 
ton, a very impressive gospel duo. 


@ New Orleans-born clarinettist Joe 
Darensbourg has recently replaced Bar- 
ney Bigard with the Louis Armstrong 
All Stars. Barney has retired to a quiet- 
er life on the West Coast. This is a 
lucky and well-deserved break for Joe, 
who has been playing his Creole-style 
clarinet up and down the Coast, from 
Seattle to Los Angeles, for a great many 
years. He was, until he joined Louis, one 
of the “Young Men Of New Orleans” 
(Johnny St Cyr, Harvey Brooks, Alton 
Redd, Mike DeLay, Buddy Burns), who 
are currently appearing at Disneyland. 
Joe’s place has been taken by fellow New 
Orleanian Sam Lee, who recorded with 
Papa Celestin in 1947, for the Regal and 
De Luxe labels. 


@ In fact, there are almost as many 
veteran N.O. jazzmen on the West 
Coast as there are in Louisiana. For in- 
stance: Edgar Moseley (the drummer 
who played on the George Lewis Cli- 
max recordings), Amos White (who re- 
corded for Okeh in 1924 as a member 
of Fate Marable’s Society Syncopators), 
Frank “Big Boy” Goudie, Buddy Burns 
(bs), Wellman Braud, Wade Whaley, 
Fred Washington, Alton Purnell. Other 
old-timers still active in the West are 
Bill Woodman (Britt’s father), Sonny 
Clay (playing a couple of nights a week 
in a local bar), Meade Lux Lewis, T- 
bone Walker, Al Morgan, Louis Jordan, 
Jesse Stacy, Joe Sullivan, Andrew Bla- 
keney, George Washington. It has also 
been reported that Bumble Bee Slim and 
Charlie Spand are in the area, but re- 
peated attempts by local enthusiasts have 
failed to unearth them. 


@ On the other side of the country, 
Prestige Records have been busy record- 
ing more veterans of the ‘twenties and 
thirties. Recent sessions have featured 
blues singer Victoria Spivey (accompan- 
ied by Lonnie Johnson), Lucille Hega- 
min and Alberta Hunter (accompanied 
by Henry Goodwin, Cecil Scott, Willie 
the Lion and others), a group with Ed 
Allen (tpt), Rudy Powell (clt), Elmer 
Snowden (bjo), Cliff Jackson (p), Abe 
Bolar (bs), Floyd Casey (w’bd & kazoo), 
and finally an all-star affair with Her- 
man Autrey (tpt), Gene Cedric (clt), 
Dick Wellstood (p), Milt Hinton (bs), 
Zutty Singleton (d). It would be a good 
thing if they could get around to bring- 
ing Wingie Carpenter, Charlie Holmes,, 
Happy Cauldwell, Luis Russell, Manzie 
Johnson and Hilton Jefferson back to 
the recording studio. 


@ Sam Charters has also been active in 
the field on Prestige’s behalf, with al- 
bums for the Bluesville series by Henry 
Townsend, Willie Borum, Furry Lewis 
and Pink Anderson. 
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@ Sam has also been using his portable 
Ampex for Folkways, with albums by 
J. D. Short, Buck McFarland, George 
Montgomery, and Edith Johnson with 
Henry Brown already in the can. 


@ Indeed, this has been a busy and 
productive year for the field recorders. 
Don Hill and David Mangurian have 
taped sessions with Wade Walton (Mis- 
sissippi), Will Shade, Laura Dukes, Gus 
Cannon, Blind James Campbell (Tennes- 
see), Roy Brown (Missouri) and others. 
Chris Strachwitz has taped a further 
session with Clarkesdale, Miss. singer 
Robert Curtis Smith. And John Bentley 
has recorded a Texas pianist called 
Cadrock Slim. 


@ Sad news from Memphis: Don Hill 
and David Mangurian dropped in on 
Memphis Minnie and her husband. Ac- 
cording to David she is “very sick and 
will probably never record again. Some 
letters and cards would be very welcome. 
. She had a stroke in 1960 which 
paralized her left side. . . . We played 
some tapes of her old records and she 
broke down and cried. So did we, just 
about.” Cards and letters should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Minnie Lawlars, 1355 
Adelaide St., Memphis 6, Tennessee. But 
please, no discographical queries. 


@ Meanwhile, back at the source 
Grayson Mills, whose activities were 
described last month by James Asman, 
has recorded a band led by trumpet 
player Kid Howard, with Eddie Sum- 
mers (trombone), Israel Gorman (clari- 
net), Alec Bigard (drums) and others. 


@ Very shortly, Dutch Philips will be- 
gin a reissue programme of items from 
the early Columbia and Okeh catalogues. 
Already scheduled are EPs by Johnny 
De Droit and his N.O. Jazz Orchestra, 
Papa Celestin and Bubber Miley, as well 
as LPs by Blind Boy Fuller, Bessie Smith 
and Doc Cook, this last featuring some 
of the finest Freddie Keppard on record 











With the combined efforts of American 
Columbia, Dutch Philips, and Fontana, 
it seems that eventually much of the 
cream of the Okeh, Columbia, Melotone 
and Perfect lists will be made available 
to collectors. But we despair of ever 
seeing a constructive reissue series from 
either RCA Victor or Decca. 


@ Ethel Waters, Jo Jones, Roy Eld- 
ridge, and Coleman Hawkins will be 
featured in a forthcoming episode of the 
TV series Route 66, to be titled Good 
Night, Sweet Blues. 


@ Blues singer Poor Joe Williams is 
to record an album for Folkways. 
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JAZZ from BLUE NOTE, N.Y. 


THE 3 


Sounds are 3 tremendous 
musicians who have been 
delighting avid ears with 


gentle, swinging music. They make their British debut 
on BLP 1600. Yes, you can be there: Blue Note records 


are down in price now to 45s. 6d.! 


TURRENTINE 


is the name of two Blue Note stars, but only brother 
Stanley, with Horace Parlan’s trio, appears on “Look 


Out!” BLP 4039. And brother Stanley wil) suffice. 


GEORGE LEWIS & J.J. 


j An unusual combination, but Blue Note follows no 
\ schools, plays no favourites. Mr. Lewis and his 

Crescent City cohorts enliven BLP 1205: “GEORGE 
\ LEWIS & HIS NEW ORLEANS STOMPERS.” And 
iy the great J.J.’s choicest tracks, made with Clifford 
( Brown & John Lewis, among others, are available 
e 


only on “THE EMINENT J. J. JOHNSON,” BLP 1505. 
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Your Record shop can order Blue Note Records from CENTRAL RECORD 








BAND: Dixieland dance party . 37051 
15159 ee _——- TOMMY FLANAGAN QUINTET: Main- 




















@ The Pinnacle LP A Night At The 
Red Arrow, by Franz Jackson’s Origin- 
al Jass All Stars, is to be released in 
Germany by Deutsch Grammophon. Per- 
sonnel of the group is—Jackson (clt), 
Bob Shoffner (tpt), John Thomas (tbn), 
Bill Oldham (tu), Rozelle Claxton (p), 
Lawrence Dixon (bjo), Richard Curry 
(d), and the tunes on the LP are—Red 
Arrow’ Blues/Clarinet Marmalade/St. 
James’ Infirmary/Ice Cream/Won'tcha 
Come On Home/Weary Blues/Mack 
The Knife/Panama/Mr Banjo Man. 


@ From Chris Strachwitz comes the 
good news that Texas blues man Mance 
Lipscomb has recorded for Frank Sin- 


DISTRIBUTORS, 10 Rathbone Place, London, W.1. Langham 0781/2. 
Send S.A.E. for the CRD Catalogue. 














atra’s Reprise label. 


@ Jay McShann is playing piano at 
the Kismet Club in Kansas. 


@ Kid Ory has returned to take up 
residence in Los Angeles, as has Paul 
“Polo” Barnes, the N.O. clarinettist. If 
Ory is forming a band, he could do worse 
than enlist Polo’s aid. 


@ And, finally, Joe Sullivan is a mem- 
ber of a Muggsy Spanier-led band at 
San Francisco’s “On The Levee’, the 
club recently sold by Kid Ory. 


TONY STANDISH. 


27018 SHORTY ROGERS GIANTS: one. Rodgers plays Richart 


gers 
27023 JACK MONTROSE QUINTET: Blues and vanilla 


27031 BOB SCOBEY FRISCO JAZZ BAND: Swingin’ on the Goldens 


Gate 
27045 RED ALLEN ALL STARS: Ride, Red, ride in hi-fi 
COLLECTION: New sensations in jazz 


a date 14th October 1961 


sth AHMAD AMAL TRIO: pody in for me Ps 

1516 L tory © . 

15164 CHARLIE MINGUS JAZZ WORKSHOP: The clown LTZ 15153 *SAH 6011 
15178 RAY CHARLES PRESENTS DAVID NEWMAN: Fathead 15167 * 6028 
15179 SHORTY ROGERS sip Bai HIS GIANTS: Way up there isles * 6041 
15180 THE DELTA KINGS: Down the river with the Delta Kings 15172 * 6049 
15183 CHRIS CONNOR: Ballads of the sad cafe 15174 * 6052 
15191 THE JAZZ MODES: The most happy fella 

Oriole: deletion date August 1961 15176 * 606) 

LPs. 15189 * 6071 

MG 10010 UNIVERSITY JAZZ GROUPS (bands from CAMBRIDGE. 

OXFORD, LIVERPOOL, LEEDS, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTING- 15184 

HAM & EDINBURGH): University jazz 15198 
10011 THURSTON KNUDSON: Alibi for drums 15161 * 6023 
10013 BOBBY MICKLEBURGH BOBCATS: Bobcats at Bond Street 

R.C.A.: ae date Ist October 1961 HA 2220 

RD 27006 LIONEL * gy Sg SOIETRA: Jazz flamenco LTZ 15181 
27011 DEL WOOD: 

27013 RED NORVO QUINTET Hi-five 15169 


PEE WEE ERWIN’S DIXIELAND EIGHT: Oh play 


that thing 

ART FARMER QUINTET: vena] -— 
DIAHANN CARROLL: Po 

MILT de enka JAZZ GR Bags opus 
GEORGE WILLIAMS AND HIS Pore ESTRA: Swing 
classics in hi-fi 

BENNY GOLSON AND THE PHILADELPHIANS 
You're not the kind, etc 

PEE WEE ERWIN — mL DIXIELAND 
STRUTTERS: Down by the riverside 

ART FARMER JAZZ GROUP. Brass age 

ART FARMER ORCHESTRA: The Axzt 

GERRY MULLIGAN, SHELLY MANNE,” “ART 
FARMER: Jazz combo from I want to live 
(soundtra 

JOHN LEWIS ORCHESTRA: Odds against tomorrow 
(soundtrack } 

THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET: Odds agains 


tomorrow 
BENNY CARTER AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Aspects 
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IT WASN’T ME . HONEST 


Astonishment was not less than 
intense when page 5 of last month’s 
“Journal” met the eyes. Circumstances 
beyond my knowledge or control 
resulted in the article Rushing on 
Record appearing under my name— 
erroneously, as it happens. 

With suitable apologies to all 
concerned, it should be made clear 
that full and proper credit as sole 
author goes to Dave Houlden, and 
copies should be amended accordingly. 











242. Confidentially Its A Mess (refer 
December 1960 and August 1961) 

Let it be clearly understood that 
details of the Condon contretemps ap- 
pearing below are the work of Dave 
Carey, to whom all thanks. The trans- 
criptions were originally pressed for the 
Associated Programme Service, and 
Dave has provided data not only for 
the various titles issued on Design and 
Gala, but for a number of other titles 
which remain unissued commercially. 
Here are his general comments on the 
sessions : — 

“After much careful listening, I am 
prepared to say that the bass is the 
same on ail titles, namely Haggart. lt 
is largely the tonal quality, the rhythmic 
approach and the constant lapsing back 
into two-in-a-bar, which prompts me io 
say this. Even though it may not sound 
like him on all titles it does, at least, 
sound like him on some titles on all 
sessions and, frankly, I don’t think 
they’d be as likely to split up the rhythm 
section on a given session in the same 
way that they might the front line. This 
would also bear out the fact that these 
sessions were actually Haggart fixtures. 

“T rather doubt if Condon was on all 
sessions; he is clearly audible on some 
but not on others. Of course, with Con- 
don, this does not count for a lot. If 
the balance engineer was anti-rhythm 
section (as he appears to have been on 
some of the sessions) Condon might 
easily have been swallowed up in the 
acoustics. Or he might have just been 
present in spirit (or vice-versa . . .). 
However, if they were Haggart sessions, 
One wonders how they came to be is- 
sued under Condon’s name. Perhaps 


Haggart had the opportunity to get a 
bunch together, and settled on the Con- 


don gang for simplicity. Perhaps be- 
cause of Haggart’s contractual obliga- 
tions to Decca in his capacity as “house” 
manager. Perhaps because it was con- 
sidered that Condon’s name as a band- 
leader meant more at that time. All 
matter for conjecture. 

“T have come to the conclusion that 
bass and drums were present on all 
titles, although “slacking” a bit on 
some. On listening carefully one can 
detect just the odd swipe here and there 
on a title where drums are otherwise 
inaudible throughout. This may be due 
to “decent reticence” because of the 
nature of the tune, or it might be 
balance again. 

“Tt must be stressed that there is a 
great deal of well-scored close-knit har- 
mony backings. Obviously it is quite 
impossible to identify all members con- 
tributing to these harmonies—so well 
integrated are they that it is sometimes 
difficult even to identify the exact in- 
strumentation used, let alone ‘re musi- 
cians involved. The arranger would be 
Haggart throughout, presumably. 

“TI am convinced that the baritone is 
played throughout by Caceres only.” 

Now to the sessions. The Associated 
issue number appears first, the “A” or 
“B” suffix refers to the disc side, and 
the other numbers to the title sequence. 
Where only one side of a record is list- 
ed, it can be assumed that the reverse 
is by another artist. 


A60598 A 
1. Cherie (actually Cherry) Butterfield, 
Russell, Caceres, Schroeder, Condon, 


Haggart, Wettling. 

2. That's a Plenty—As for 1, except 
Hackett for Butterfield. 

3. Ballin’ the Jack—do. 

4. Sweet Georgia Brown—do. 


A60598 B 

1. The One I Love—Hackett and, 
Butterfield; others as above. Liza Mor- 
row, vocal. 

2. Someone to Watch Over Me—do. 
3. When My Sugar Walks Down the 
Street—Lips Page (tpt/vcl) for Morrow; 
others as above. 

4. Uncle Sam _ Blues—Same, 
that Butterfield is inaudible. 


except 


A60634 B (also reissued on A61246) 
1. Carnegie Leap—Spanier, Kaminsky, 
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Butterfield, 


McGarity, 
Stacy, Haggart, Wettling. 
2. Old Foiks—Caceres 
chordal backing by others; same rhythm; 
Lee Wiley, vocal. 

3. It’s Been So Long—(Quartet) Hall, 
Stacy, Haggart, Wettling. 


Russell, Hall, 


identifiable; 


4. What's New—Butterfield feature; 
Caceres identifiable; chordal backing by 
others; same rhythm. 

A60635 B 

1. Muggsy’s Serenade—Spanier, But- 
terfield, McGarity, Johnny Mince, Rus- 
sell, Stacy, Haggart, Wettling. 

2. The Man I Love—(Quartet) Hall, 
Stacy, Haggart, Wettling. 

3. You're Lucky to Me—Russell 
identifiable; chordal backing by others; 
same rhythm; Lee Wiley, vocal. 

4. Time on My Hands—Caceres feat- 
ure; chordal backing by others; same 
rhythm; omit Wiley. 


A60636 B 
1. Back Home Again in Indiana — 
Kaminsky, McGarity, Mince, Stacy, 


Condon, Haggart, Wettling. 
2. If | Had You—do. 


3. Back in Your Own Back Yard- 
do. 

4. Sugar—Same, except Russell for 
Mince. 

A60645 B 

1. Ja wDa—Hackett, McGarity, Rus- 


sell, Caceres, Schroeder, Condon, Hag- 
gart, drummer (probably not Wettling 
. . . Blowers? Grauso?) 

2. Muskrat Ramble Page, Butter- 
field, Benny Morton, Russell, Caceres, 
Schroeder, Condon, Haggart, drummer 
(as for 1). 

3. Royal Garden Blues—do. 

4. Wherever There's Love—As for 2, 
though largely chordal backing; Lee 
Wiley, vocal. 


A60802 B 

1. ’S Wonderful—Hackett, Hall, Cac- 
eres, Stacy, Condon, Haggart, Wettling. 
2. At Sundown—Kaminsky, McGarity 
Russell, rhythm as for 1. 

3. At the Jazz Band Ball—Hackett, 
Russell, Caceres, rhythm as for 1. 

4. Big Butter and Egg Man—Spanier, 
McGarity, Russell, rhythm as for 1. 

5. Just -You, Just Me—Hackett, Hall, 
Caceres, rhythm as for 1. 

A further set contained reissues of the 
following titles :- 





AGI1015 A 

1. Back in Your Own Backyard; 2. 
If 1 Had You; 3. Back Home Again in 
Indiana; 4. Ja Da; 5. The Man I Love; 
6. Mugegsy’s Serenade. 


A61015 B 

1. Royal Garden Blues; 2. Sugar; 3. 
Time on My Hands; 4. Wherever There's 
Love; 5. You're Lucky to Me. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
following can be discounted from the 
Gala sleeve note: —Yank Lawson, Brad 
Gowans, Joe Rushton, Max Kaminsky 
on drums, and Joe Dixon. And with 
Bob Haggart’s connection with Decca in 
mind, could these sessions have been 
made at the Decca studios? 

John Nelson of St. Catharines, Ont- 
ario writes again to report that he now 
owns a copy of each of the two differ- 
ent Design pressings, and summarizes 
the pertinent points as follows :— 

Original issue numbered DLP47A and 
DLP47B in wax. Sleeve and disc marked 
“Spectra Sonic Sound”. 


A side: 

Titles on sleeve 

1. That's a Plenty; 2. Ballin’ the Jack; 
3. Cherie; 4. Sweet Georgia Brown; 5. 
Whenever There's Love; 6. What's New. 
Titles on disc 

Titles identical to sleeve, except disc 
shows Wherever There's Love. 


B side: 
1. Ja Da; 2. It's Been So Long; 3. Royal 


Garden Blues; 4. Sugar; 5. Back in Your 
Own Backyard; 6. Back Home in Ind- 
iana. 


Disc titles identical. 


Reissue numbered DLP47A-2T and 
DLP47B-2T in wax. Sleeve marked 
“Spectra Sonic Sound’, disc marked 
“Stereo Sonic Sound”. 


A side: 

Titles on sleeve 

1. That's a Plenty; 2. Ballin’ the Jack; 
3. Cherie; 4. Whenever There's Love. 
B side: 

1. Ja Da; 2. It’s Been So Long; 3. Royal 
Garden Blues; 4. Sugar; 5. Back in Your 
Own Backyard; 6. Back Home in Ind- 
iana. 


Titles on disc 

1. That's a Plenty; 2. Ballin’ the Jack; 
3. Cherie; 4. Wherever There's Love; 5. 
Ja Da. 

1. It's Been So Long; 2. Royal Garden 
Blues; 3. Sugar; 4. Back in Your Own 
Backyard; 5. Back Home Again in 
Indiana. 


John observes that the total number 
of titles on the reissue is the same for 
both disc and sleeve, except that they 
are numbered differently. The printed 
part of the notes on the original and 
reissue sleeves is identical except for the 
differences in titles. 


Shall we 
gentlemen? 


reverse arms and _ rest, 
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Louis Armstrong 
HIS GREATEST YEARS (Vol. 2) 


PARLOPHONE PMC1142 
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Count Basie and his Orchestra 
‘KANSAS CITY SUITE’ 


(The Music of Benny Carter) 
COLUMBIA 33SX1347 (Mono) SCX3393 (Stereo) 


* 


Zoot Sims and Al Cohn 
‘JAZZ ALIVE! 
A NIGHT AT THE HALF NOTE’ 
H.M.V. CLP1471 (Mono) CSD1381 (Stereo) 


CrTeririr. s 


The Gil Evans Orchestra 


‘OUT OF THE COOL’ 
H.M.V. CLP145S (Mono) CSD1367 (Stereo) 


ETuririT ft: 


Gerry Mulligan meets Johnny Hodges 
H.M.V. CLP1465 (Mono) CSD1372 (Stereo) 
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a8 ‘Lonesome Blues’ to ‘Twelfth Street Rag’ 


MINIARIOUS 

UUTOBER 

UPTERINGS 
Ea) 


The Greatest Recording 
Organisation in the World 
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E.M.I. RECORDS LTD. 
E.M.I. House 
20 Manchester Square, London W.1 
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‘The Incredible Kai Wind:ng Trombones’ 


Titles include: 
‘Lil Darlin’ and ‘Doodlin’ 
H.M.V. CLP1457 (Mono) CSD1368 (Stereo) 


He ee ee EE 


Roger ‘Ram’ Ramirez (Organ) 
“THE MOST CRAZY’ 
Columbia Lansdowne series 33SX1355 (Mono only) 


* 


Oscar Peterson Plays 


“‘PORGY AND BESS’ 
H.M.V. CLP1466 (Mono only) 


wT TeTTT TT) 
Johnny Best and his All Stars HH: 
Dick Cathcart and his All Stars 


‘DIXIELAND LEFT AND RIGHT” 
Mercury MMC14075 (Mono) CMS18051 (Stereo) 


Also new LPs by Mr. Acker Bilk, fit 
The Temperance Seven, Archie Semple- 
Alex Welsh: EPs by Ken Colyer, Chris 
Barber’s Jazz Band with lan Wheeler 
Hear these on “‘The Marquee Trad Club” — 
Radio Luxembourg—Tuesdays at 11 p.m. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 








SWING, BROTHER, SWING 


Dear Sir, 

May I appeal, through your columns, 
to the powers that be to release some 
of the fine music from the middle- and 
late-’thirties? Apart from the RCA 
Ellingtons and Hamptons, and the now 
difficult to obtain Brunswick Basies, the 
British catalogues are extremely thin. 
Names like Lunceford, Webb, Calloway, 
Henderson, Lips Page, Chu Berry are, 
to coin a phrase, conspicuous by their 
absence. 

In fact, a study of records available 
gives the impression that only seven 
bands recorded around this period: 
Miller, Goodman, Tommy Dorsey, 
Jimmy Dorsey and, tying for last, El- 
lington and Basie. 

All the major companies have sacks 
full of the righteous stuff. We’d like to 
be able to hear some of it. 

A. ALLAN WALTON, 
Blackburn, Lancs. 


NOT CONSTANT 


Dear Sir, 

I am surprised that G. E. Lambert’s 
article, Benny Goodman in Perspective 
has not drawn at least nominal response 
from the many Goodman fans and col- 
lectors. While Goodman is not my 
favourite jazzman, I do feel in all fair- 
ness to him that Lambert’s statement 
that “there is not one single solo of 
Goodman’s which in any way compares 
with (a list of memorable jazz solos)”, 
should not go unchallenged. 

If there is one Goodman solo which 
is memorable to me, it is his long solo 
of four or five choruses on One O'Clock 
Jump from the Carnegie Hall session. 
Everything quiets down, with only Jess 
Stacy vamping in the background, while 
Benny weaves his magic, before the 
band comes on again in full power. 

This seems to be a period in which 
it has become fashionable to belittle 
Goodman, and while I would agree that 


his place in jazz is perhaps not as high 
as his standing during the Swing Era 
would lead the novice to believe, I cer- 
tainly. would rate him higher than Lam- 
bert does. He does do him the justice 
of acknowledging Goodman’s pioneer 
work in breaking down racial barriers, 
but seems to me otherwise quite con- 
descending in his analysis and evaluation. 
WALTER C. ALLEN, 
Stanhope, N.J. 


MUSICIAN OR CRITIC? 


Dear Sir, 

As you know, the tastes of a vast 
majority of jazz lovers are formed by the 
published opinions and comments of the 
critics. This, unfortunately, is a tragedy 
and does jazz no good, in particular the 
fact that artists can be made and broken 
by critical opinion. This fact was brought 
home to me whilst reading Mr. Lascelles’ 
review of the Art Blakey 1 Remember 
Clifford EP (August). He states that Lee 
Morgan is breaking away from the 
“rather fiery and inaccurate trumpet 
style which Brown used to play”. I 
could almost hear the angry explosions 
from Brown admirers. What a piece of 
inaccurate statement that quote is! The 
word “fiery” is used as if it is a rather 
unpleasant attribute of the Lesser Jazz- 
man. ‘Fieryness’, for Mr. Lascelles’ en- 
lightenment, is an ingredient of much 
wonderful jazz. (I hesitate to say all). 
As for the other dreaded adjective ‘in- 
accurate”, either Mr. Lascelles has never 
heard Clifford Brown or his gramophone 
has a serious fault (which would explain 
many things). I have not heard all 
Brown’s work but I fancy I have heard 
a reasonable cross-section. His work, to 
my ears, has a clarity of tone and al- 
most faultless articulation which is prac- 
tically unknown with 90 per cent of 
modern trumpet players. Give me an 
example of a comparable trumpeter: 
Davis? Gillespie perhaps? I think not, 
as anyone with an open mind and ear 
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will admit. Certainly not Lee Morgan, 
whose playing, at present, is grossly in- 
accurate and immature, no doubt part- 
ially due to playing in the Blakey, boiler 
factory! 

In short, beware of placing too much 
importance on the critics’ ravings. After 
all, none of them exactly go overboard 
about Oscar Peterson, while I (a musi- 
cian) and my colleagues regard him as 
a wonderful pianist. Whose opinions are 
likely to be closer to the truth, musicians 
or critics? I know who I would bet on. 
Conclusion: get more musician critics. 
Did you read the review in the Melody 
Maker, of the Harold Land Quintet LP 
The Fox? No mention was made of 
trumpet player Dupree Bolton! A 
ludicrous omission, or did the reviewer 
not hear the record? 

I think a measure of the validity of 
critical opinion may be gauged by read- 
ing old reviews by the same critics. Most 
of them show a remarkable discrepancy 
when compared with contemporary writ- 
ings. 

Before my indignation peters out, I 
would like to take a dig at Stanley 
Dance. I used to like Mr. Dance’s art- 
icles, and indeed still admire the cur- 
iously jazz-like style of writing, but his 
frequent forays against modernism are 
becoming quite laughable. His occasion- 
al habit of quoting modernists as an ex- 
tension of his own opinions, while later 
deprecating their work, smacks of incon- 
sistency. In short, he is in danger of be- 
coming the Rex Harris of the mainstream 
persuasion. (This, on further thought, is 
perhaps putting it a bit strongly). 

In conclusion I would say, Long Live 
In My Opinion. 

B. PAGE, 
Brighton, Sussex. 


THIS LITTLE LIGHT OF MINE 


Dear Sir, 

On reading Stanley Dance’s account 
of Newport ’61 in the August issue I 
was amazed to find that the Duke 
Ellington band had performed without 
a brass section! Or so it would appear, 
as there was no mention made of them. 
So I’m left wondering just who is in 
the section now. Is Cat back? or Clark 
Terry? Who is taking the solos? And 
so forth. 

Now that the Melody Maker has given 
up reporting the American jazz scene 
and since Down Beat become obsessed 
with trios featuring guitars and electric 
organs, Jazz Journal is the sole remain- 
ing beacon of hope for us old-timers 
who want to know what is happening 
in the name of real jazz. 

So please exhort your American 
contributors to let us know as much as 
possible about the doings of the great 
men—Shavers, Lettman, Baker, McGhee, 
Reunald Jones, Carter, Webster and all 
the Ellington men. 

W. J. BONE-HARDY, 
Cleadon, nr Sunderland. 









































CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 

AT THE LIGHTHOUSE: 

Sack o’Woe; Big ‘P’; Blue Daniel (24 min)— 
Azure Serape; Exodus; What Is This Thing 
Called Love? (22 min) 


(Riverside RLP 344. 12inLP 41s.) 


Some months ago, I was rolled on by 

- Cannonball Adderley for making mild 
observations about the Miles Davis brand 
of presentation. Ironically, Adderley’s is 
the name which springs immediately to 
mind if one seeks a contrast. This album 
is a “live” session cut at the famous Los 
Angeles jazz room. It incorporates the 
leader’s genial and, in places, lightly 
humorous announcements which audibly 
set the audience in a receptive mood. All 
right, so Cannonball has the gift of the 
gab, a talent not accorded to every band- 
leader (vide Count Basie’s terse and 
studiously correct introductions). But 
there is, too, a_ tightness about ‘the 
Quintet’s presentation, a cementing of the 
components by appropriate touches of 
arrangement, which one never found in 
Davis’s offhand stage routine. If this 
music never soars to the heights of which 
Miles is capable, equally it never relapses 
into the troughs of disjointed anarchy 
and anticlimax into which Davis’s rudder- 
less Quintet so often descended when the 
leader strolled offstage. In other words, 
this is a well-ordered jazz unit which 
deploys to the full the talent at its dis- 
posal, The dominant personality is Can- 
nonball’s, though there is plenty of 
incisive and lyrical cornet-work from the 
diminutive Nat. Victor Feldman goes a 
-Stage further in demonstrating the truth 
that, as a jazzman, the Englishman’s 
greatest (perhaps only) handicap is his 
fellow-countrymen. And the music is just 
what we have come to expect from this 
group—imaginative in its rhythmic ap- 
proach, modern in manner but deeply 
traditional in essence, and breezily free of 
neurotic undertones. Isn't this just the 


way that well-disposed but uneasy main- 
streamers have hoped that modern jazz 
would settle down? History may record 
that this group’s function is one of con- 





GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 





solidation rather than innovation. But 
jazz history owes as much to those who 
have ordered and fulfilled the ideas of 
the great innovators as to the innovators 
themselves. 

Julian ‘Canonball’ Adderley (alt); Nat Adderley 
(cor); Victor Feldman (p); Sam Jones (bs); 
Louis Hayes (d). Hermosa Beach, Cal. 16/10/60. 

H.L. 


CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 
AFRICAN WALTZ: 
(a) African Waltz; Kelly Blue—(b) Barefoot 

Sunday Blues 
(Riverside REP 3170 EP 13s. 7d.) 
African Waltz—Kelly Blue 
(Riverside 33457 334 r.p.m._ single) 
The EP title tune comes complete with 
wailing flutes in an Ernie Wilkins arrange- 
ment that bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the Johnny Dankworth version. Un- 
fortunately, there are no solos, and al- 
though the record reached the American 
Hit Parade, the jazz interest is slight. 
“Kelly Blue”, another Wilkins arrange- 
ment, is better, with competent but unex- 
citing solos by Cannonball and Wynton 
Kelly. “Sunday Blues” is of a different 
class altogether—a superb medium tempo 
blues with driving and tremendously ex- 
citing alto from Cannonball. When he is 
in such form, not many other contem- 
porary altoists can touch him. Kelly also 
performs admirably, and the Heath 
brothers generate a very propulsive beat. 
This seems an excellent way of obtaining 
an extract from Cannonball’s superb 
“Take Charge” album (Riverside RLP 12- 
303). 
M.S. 
(a) Nat Adderley, Clark Terry, Ernie Royal, 
Joe Newman (tpt); Arnett Sparrow, George 
Matthews, Jimmy Cleveland, Paul Faulise (tbn); 
Don Butterfield (tu); Cannonball Adderley (alt); 
George Dorsey (alt,f); Jerome Richardson, 
Oliver Nelson (ten,f); Arthur Clark (bar); 
Wynton Kelly (p); Sam Jones (bs); Louis Hayes, 
Charlie Persip (d); Michael Olatunji (cga). 
N.Y.C., 8 February 1961. (b) Adderley, Kelly, 
Percy Heath (bs): Albert Heath (d). N.Y.C., 
April or May 1959. 
MOSE ALLISON 

AUTUMN SONG: 
(a) Promenade; {b) Eyesight To The Blind; (a) 
It’s Crazy; (b) That’s AN Right; (a) Devil In 
The Cane Field (16 min.)—(a) Strange; (a) 
Autumn Song; (b) Do Nothin’ Till You Hear 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 





RECORD 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTOh; 








From Me; (a) Spires; (a) Groovin’ High (|) 
min). 


(Esquire 32-131 I2in.LP 41s.) 


I believe that Mose Allison is a mud 
more intriguing character than his piano 
playing makes him out to be. He romp 
through these ten excellent pieces, mostl 
originals, with a nonchalant air which 
conveys the feeling that he is just warming 
up, and that the performance is going to 
start in twenty minutes’ time. His avowei 
liking for the music of Bartok, who wa 
also deeply steeped in folk music, i 
logical and interesting; but I sometime 
wonder whether Mose isn’t too interested 
in the superficialities of jazz, at the er 
pense of the deeper, more soul-searchin; 
material he obviously has within hi 
grasp. 

Of the tracks on this album, “Devil hb 
A Canefield” is the most exciting ané 
challenging. He plays it the way he wrote 
it, with its minor undertone predominat- 
ing, and with a fascinating shifting 
pattern of rhythm to keep the listener 
constantly on his toes. In this context | 
would place Allison in the impressionis 
school, alongside Garner and Mel Powell 
and even Brubeck at times. Yet he breaks 
away from all this to produce a contras 
in “Groovin’ high”, a fast, swinging bop 
piece from the pen of Dizzy Gillespie 
Here he captures much of the composer 
own tongue-in-cheek attitude, and all the 
feeling that goes with this sort of music 
This is midstream music, fit to be dug b) 
anyone who is prepared to listen to é 
transient pianist of the highest order. 

G.L. 

(a) Mose Allison (p); Addison Farmer (bs) 


Ronnie Free (d). 13th February, 1959. 
(b) as (a) but Alision (voc). 13th. February 
59. 


SIDNEY BECHET 
BECHET—SPANIER BIG FOUR: 
Sweet Lorraine; Lazy River; China Boy; Four 0 
Five Times; That’s A Plenty (204 min)—Squeer 
Me; Sweet Sue; Rex Stewart's Bis Seven Cherry 
Diga Diga Do (164 min). 
(Ember 3330. I2inLP. 26s. Od.) 


This is an oddity, if there ever was ont 
—the kind of thing to send some futur 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


discographer into a mental home. All the 
tracks, excepting the last two, are the 
same as those issued on Riverside 138 and 
reviewed by us last month. The two final 
tracks are by Rex Stewart’s Big- Seven, 
and are part of Riverside 144, issued this 
month. To make matters slightly worse, 
there is one Bechet-Spanier track missing 
from this record, namely “If I Could Be 
With You”. 

This record is named on the front of 
the sleeve as a “Tribute To Sidney 
Bechet”, but on the back it becomes 
entitled “Jam Session’. In fact, the whole 
thing is a kind of an unofficial blindfold 
test. The music, it should be added, is 
excellent in every respect. 

S.T. 


ACKER BILK 
ACKER—Vol. 2: 
There’s A Rainbow Round My Shoulders; 2.19 
Blues—Lazy River; Milenburg Joys 
(Columbia SEG 8102. EP. Ils. 6d.) 
Never one to carp at the quantity of 
local tradsters—the more the merrier, and 


PETER RUSSELL: 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


the more money they make the better for 
everyone—I still find Acker Bilk’s one of 
few really distinctive sounds. Not only 
distinctive, but in its own way pleasant 
and just once in a while more than that. 
No other clarinet player on the British 
scene retains that “Burgundy Street” 
touch. 

The familiar battering rhythm is some- 
thing we have to take, or get away from. 
The sheer brutality of these banjoes is to 
me quite repulsive but we can only regard 
it as the brand which sells the product. 
It is all very much as expected. A reason- 
able vocal on “Lazy River” and the final 
track is long and the very stuff which 
shakes floor, roof, bodies and all in 
innumerable clubs. Rumbustious. 

G.B. 

Ken Sims (tpt); Johnny Mortimer (tbn); 
Acker Bilk (clt); Roy James (bjo); Ernie Price 
(bs); Ron McKay (d). London, April, 1960. 


CLAUDE BOLLING 


PLAYS DUKE ELLINGTON: 
Don’t Get Around Much Any More; Satin Doll; 
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TONY STANDISH: 


SHNCLAIR TRAILL: 


Black Beauty; The Telecasters; Sophisticated Lady; 

Dancers In Love (21 min)—Things Ain’t What 

They Used To Be; Day Dream; Just Saueeze Me; 

Lady Of The Lavender Mist; I’m Beginning To 

See The Light; Prelude To A Kiss; [t’ Don’t Mean 
A Thing (25 min.) 


(Fontana TFL5115. I2inLP. 37s. 2d.) 


Claude Bolling is a pianist who has 
been active on the French jazz scene for a 
number of years. He fell heavily under 
the influence of Earl Hines in the early 
’50s, but since then has developed a defi- 
nite style of his own, which still employs 
many characteristics of Earl’s fluent piano 
work. His boldness in tackling the Elling- 
ton repertoire is to be commended, not 
so much for the delightful versions of 
conventional piano pieces, but for the 
unexpected inclusion of pieces which most 
people have come to regard as essentially 
band numbers. “The Telecasters”, for 
example, is trickily slow, and has vital 
pauses which are hard to emphasise 
piano wise, but Claude has accepted the 
challenge, and made the most of every 
opportunity. 

From a purely pianistic point of view 
his “Lavender Mist” and “ Prelude” are 
quite outstanding, and reveal qualities 
which I never believed he possessed. He 
is not afraid to use the full range of the 
instrument, and his harmonies are always 
rich. Whatever he plays, there is always 
a pleasant easy-swinging feeling, and his 
keyboard technique is more than adequate 
to support his ideas throughout. 

G.L. 


HENRY BROWN 


HENRY BROWN BLUES: 

Henry Brown Blues; Got It And Can’t Quit It; 
Bottied In Bond; Blues For Charlie O’Brien; 
Deep Morgan Is Delmar Now (23 min)—Henry 
Brown Boogie; O'Fallon Blues; My Blues Is In 
The Bottle; Papa Slick Head; Handyman Blues; 

Scufflin’ Boogie (23 min) 
(77 LA 12-5, I2inLP. 41s.) 


Henry Brown is a veteran Negro blues 
piano player from St. Louis, the heyday 
of whose reputation—so far as collectors 
are concerned—occurred in the late 
twenties and early thirties. Now aged 55 
and still in St. Louis, the town of his up- 
rediscovered for 


bringing, he was 








European blues lovers by Paul Oliver 
during the latter’s blues-seeking trip to the 
United States. 

This record consists of some eleven 
tracks of Brown’s piano, some with the 
pianist’s own vocal comments and a few 
other noises around. Henry Brown can be 
described as a full-handed pianist, of 
somewhat limited technique, and judging 
solely by this session, not fully able to 
express his ideas. He produces here 
stumbling and rather despondent blues 
piano, with a certain period charm. It 
would be difficult for anyone faced with 
one or two examples of Henry Brown’s 
work to identify him positively or to point 
to any particular hallmarks of style. 

It would be difficult to argue that on 
this showing Brown justified any more 
recording exposure than he has so far 
achieved. Unfortunately there is in col- 
lecting a “romantic fallacy” of which this 
project would seem to be an example. It 
is claimed in the notes supplied with the 
record that “Henry Brown deserves 
recognition as a blues pianist of the first 
importance”. That in itself is arguable, 
but the fact is that this record shows a 
fumble-fingered blues pianist of the third 
‘or fourth rank. Whatever Henry Brown, 
is, or may have been, this is not one to 
put beside the Yanceys, Ammons, Pine- 
tops, or Pete Johnsons, whose place in the 
first rank is undisputed. 

A record for collectors, or for those 
who want a background of old bluesy 
music not to be examined too critically. 
Anyway, it was nice for the man from 
England to look for the old boy and tape 
his music. Side one contains the better 
material. Good value for length of play. 
G.B. 


PAPA BUE 


BEWARE! THE VIKINGS ARE OVER US: 

When 1! Leave The World Behind; Corrine 

Corrina; Thriller Rag; Breeze; Sobbin’ Blues; Ai, 

Ai, Ai (22 min)—1919 March; Weary Blues; 

Sometimes By Burden Is So Hard To Bear; Mecca 

Flat Blues; Priase Of Nyboder; Bogalusa Strut 
(21 min) 


{Parlophone PMC 1141 12inLP. 35s. 3d.) 


This, the first LP to be issued in this 
country by this very popular Scandi- 
navian band, is a worthwhile effort. The 
band have been finely recorded by some- 
one with a sympathetic interest in the 
music, and the general standard of 
musicianship is commendably high. I 
particularly like the trumpet player, who 
employs a nice singing tone, and the 
trombonist, who shows fine control and 
good taste in all he attempts. 

The slow and medium-paced tunes 
come off best, “Weary Blues”, “Sob- 
bin’” and “Mecca Flat” being particu- 
larly good. “Breeze” is a feature for Han- 
sen’s trumpet, with “Mecca Flat” showing 
off Svarre’s clarinet playing. “Thriller 
Rag” and “Corrine” are good band fea- 
tures, the latter having a pleasant vocal 
sung by Bjarne Peterson. 

It is nice for a change to be able io 
listen to a trad band who sound a little 
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out of the usual rut. 
ST. 


Finn Otto Hansen (tpt), Arne Bue Jensen 
(tbn), Jorgen Svarre (cit), Bjarne Petersen (bjo/ 
vel), Mogens Seidelin (bs), Ib Lindschouw (d). 
Copenhagen, November 1958. 


ANN CHARTERS 


ESSAY IN RAGTIME: 
Cataract Rag; Wall Street Rag; Solace; Magnetic 
Rag; Victory Rag (20 min)—Ethiopia Rag; 
Pastime Rag; Echoes From The Snowball Club; 
Harlem Rag; Rag Sentimental (19} min) 
(Folkways FG 3563. I2inLP 50s.) 

For anyone interested in the ragtime 
idiom this record will come as a welcome 
surprise. Some of the tunes are unusual, 
they are played in full, and are performed 
with sympathy and a keen insight as to 
how ragtime should be played. Mrs. 
Charters exploits a nice, clean touch and 
her definition throughout is excellent, The 
tone of the instrument selected is also 
just right, antiquated without being 
tinny. 

“Wall Street”, by Scott Joplin, is in 
four sections and shows what an extra- 
ordinary gift for melody the composer 
had. He also wrote the following track. 
Described as “A Mexican Serenade” it is 
in fact, a tango in ragtime. “Snowball 
Club” is a waltz, written by Harry Guy 
as long ago as 1898. It is a beautiful 
piece, here finely performed. Two of 
James Scott’s compositions, “Rag Senti- 
mental” and “Victory”, are included, both 
classic ragtime pieces. The _ difficult 
“Ethiopia” by Joseph Lamb, shows what 
a really talented pianist Mrs. Charters is, 
and she also deals with relaxed ease with 
the ultra slow drag ‘“‘Pastime”’. 

A very welcome addition to the too 
small library of recorded classic ragtime. 

S.T. 


AL COHN—ZOOT SIMS 


AL COHN-ZOOT SIMS QUINTET/YOU 'N ME: 
The Note; You’d Be So Nice To Come Home 
To; You ’"N Me; On The Alamo (20 mins)— 
The Opener; Angel Eyes; Awful Lonely; Love 
For Sale; Improvisiation For Unaccompanied 
Saxophones (194 mins) 
(Mercury MMC 14071. I2inLP. 35s. 3d.) 
This is a delightful record, and partly 
because it is genuinely delightful through- 
out—almost without a flaw—it is impres- 
sive. A team of the same instruments, 
featured in this way, can be a trick or it 
can be a bore. This is neither, and like 
the Jay and Kai trombone duets it escapes 
possible faults by technical proficiency to 
some extent, but more so by good taste. 
There are two curious tracks. “Angel 
Eyes” is largely a bass and vocal one-man 
duet by Major Holley. Something in the 
manner of Slam Stewart, but heavier and 
considerably deeper; as Holley sings in 
unison with his bass, unlike Stewart who 
sings an octave above, it sounds like a 
slightly mad Sam Gary with local colour 
noises from a couple of subdued clarinets. 
The great saxophone players feel the 
challenge of unaccompanied work, judg- 
ing by the bold experiments from 
Hawkins, Rollins, Coltrane and Tubby 
Hayes. Cohn and Sims felt impelled to do 
the same, and the final track is another 
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to add to the collection. Because there are 
























two of them, the impression of front-line BB /222 
only is not so glaring, and it is far mor & ““* 
than a curiosity. It is, in fact, another 
delightful track to go with the rest, anda Ed 
fitting end to a very likeable record. rot 
There is no fault to find with the 
rhythm. Because of the Mississippi touris DO’ 
stuff, one is apt to forget that Mose Alli- Fj igy 
son made his name as modern small & OE | 
group pianist. He plays very well here, fF Ain’t 
The bass (when he is not grinding out ae 
the jollity—one track only) and drums geen 
are excellent. Good stuff—easy, relaxed, 
flexible, enough feeling, no large claims, ( 
GB. A 
Al Cohn, Zoot Sims (ten); Mose Allison (p); crea: 
Major Holley (bs); Osie Johnson (d). New York, & dow 
June 1960, ; 
tivel 
EDDIE ‘LOCKJAW’ DAVIS not § 
JAWS IN ORBIT: exist 
Intermission Riff; Can’t Get Out Of This Mood; — pote! 
Foxy (15 min)—Our Delight; Bahia; Bongo & creat 
; Domingo (16 min) | how 
(Esquire 32-128. I2inLP. 41s.) ; 
Surely no other art torm embraces s0 disto 
many functions as jazz. Among current artist 
releases, one can find jazz to listen to, them 
jazz to dance to, jazz to make love to, to b 
jazz to argue to, jazz to smash up the As 
furniture to, jazz to march to, jazz to § 2" ' 
entertain your friends to, jazz to get rid § ™*SS 
of your unwanted guests with, jazz to § SW 
chatter and clink glasses to, jazz to forget ¥ “°° 
about Kruschev and Kennedy with, jazz § 5!“ 
which makes you think it wouldn’t matter f°: 
much if Kruschev and Kennedy did their § ‘8° 
worst . . . and so on through the whole Brow 
gamut of human activity. In most of § !™¢ 
these categories, the role of the reviewer ately 
is superfluous. When a man is steering § 'S* 
his girl friend towards the divan to the guital 
tune of Andre Previn, it’s really a bit silly talkir 
to start telling him he should be playing Thi 
Thelonius Monk. Likewise, when Lock- Light 
jaw Davis and Shirley Scott zoom into § is 
orbit and all men of healthy instinct § 
start tapping their feet, nodding the'r and, 
heads and beating time with rolled-up allow 
copies of the New Statesman, it’s tedious being 
to point out that jazz offers more subt'e off-th 
and intellectual things. Of course it does, the c 
and when we want them, we'll search 9° ¢ 
them out. But for the moment, one need § 8S | 
say no more than that this new Lockjaw 7. 


album, reinforced by the presence of 
Steve Pulliam on trombone (a graduate of 
the Illinois Jacquet, Dizzy Gillespie and “ee 
Buddy Johnson bands, and an appropri- oy 
ately warm-blooded player) is well up to 
standard. Nowadays terms like “driving” 
and “uninhibited” are suspect, calling to 
mind the sort of artificial excitement Paogie 
whooped up by the rhythm ’n blues boys. JChick; 
That jazz can appeal irresistibly to the §{!8 m 
feet and yet retain strong qualities of 
imagination and taste is demonstrated 
here, Having heard the nucleus of this 
group (Davis. Scott and Edgehill) in per- Ar 
son in a Pittsburgh jazz club, I can find r 
vouch that prejudice against the electric a che 
organ vanishes as before a hurricane. The tonal 
day, happily remote, when this sort of {% C 
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jazz is engulfed in John Lewis’s third 
stream ‘s the day when I dive overboard. 
HLL. 


Eddie Lockjaw Davis (ten); Steve Pulliam (tbn); 
Shirley Scott (org); George Duvivier (bs); Arthur 
Edgehill (d). 1/5/59. 


DOWN SOUTH SUMMIT MEETING 


LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS-BROWNIE McGHEE~POOR 

JOE WILLIAMS-SONNY TERRY: 

Ain’t Nothing’? Like Whiskey; Penitentiary Blues; 

if You Steal My Chickens, You Can’t Make ’Em 

La (21 min)—First Meeting; How Long Has It 

Been Since You Been Home?; Women From 
Coast To Coast (17 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12266. I2inLP. 37s. 4d.) 


As the quantity of blues issues in- 
creases, so the quality goes plummeting 
| downwards. The reasons for this are rela- 
tively simple; the record companies are 
not so much interested in the music as it 
exists as in the market and/or prestige 
potential of a music they think they can 
create out of what exists. Thus, no matter 
how noble the aims, the truth becomes 
distorted and diluted into half-truth, and 
attists become confused as they find 
themselves accepted by one audience only 
to be rejected by another. 
As for this session, I cannot imagine 
any audience accepting it: Frankly, it’s a 
mess. As Norman Granz has already 
shown us, the assumption that if you get 
enough talent under one roof a successful 
session will result is usually a fallacious 
one. In this case it certainly is. The 
singers sound self-conscious; Sonny, 
Brownie and Lightnin’ fumble their lines 
time and again; each number is a desper- 
ately contrived string of unrelated blues 
verses; and the sound of the massed 
guitars is like a room full of people, all 
talking at once. 
The best track is the one on which 
Lightnin’ performs alone (“How Long”). 
This gives some idea of what might have 
been had the singers been split into pairs 
and, after adequate rehearsal, been 
allowed to do standard blues instead of 
being set the well-nigh impossible task of 
off-the-cuff group extemporisation. On 
the other tracks, it is only when Poor 
Joe takes over, bringing to the proceed- 
ings the serious dramatic fervour of the 
Delta blues, that the music becomes at 
all interesting. The rest is very sad. 
TS. 
Lightnin’ Hopkins, Brownie McGhee, Poor Joe 


Williams (gtr,vcl); Sonny Terry (hea,vcl), Jimmy 
Bond (bs). Los Angeles, July 1960. 


TOMMY DORSEY 


TOMMY DORSEY’S GREATEST BAND—VOL. 2: 
io Woogie; Amor; But She’s My Buddy’s 
Chick; Swing High; Like A Leaf In The Wind 
(18 mins) —Song of India; Swanee River; Losers 
Weepers; There is No Breeze To Cool The Flame 
Of Love; Rest Stop (16 mins) 


(Ember EMB 3325. I2inLP. 26s. Od.) 


A regrettable thing to say, but one can 
find rather more to commend in this as 
a cheap record, than if it were conven- 
tionally priced. Like the Artie Shaw items 
on Camden (another inexpensive label) 
this is acceptable more as a specimen 
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than as a particularly striking or valuable 
collection of jazz. 

It presents a very reasonable sample 
of the music of the Tommy Dorsey 
orchestra. There is still some pleasure to 
be gained from healthy, competent, jazz- 
based dance music from the past. 

Three of the tracks—‘‘Buddy’s Chick”, 
“Leaf In The Wind” and “Flame Of 
Love’’—are blighted by unfortunate male 
vocals, of a type once commonly per- 
formed part-time by members of saxo- 
phone sections. There is not a great deal 
of the Dorsey trombone. The “Boogie 
Woogie” band number prompts me to 
think we are in for a boogie revival soon, 
as an adjunct or rival to “Trad” which in 
itself would not be such a bad thing. 

No sleeve information as to dates or 
personnel, but this was a post-war band 
of non-vintage quality. An excellent back- 
ground for all sorts of activities. 

G.B. 


SNOOKS EAGLIN 

NEW ORLEANS STREET SINGER: 

Careless Love; Come Back, Baby; High Society; 
Let Me Go Home, Whiskey; Trouble In Mind; St 
James Infirmary; § Got My Questionaire; The 
Drifter’s Blues (23 min)—Rock Island Line; 
Every Day ! Have The Blues; Sophisticated Blues; 
See See Rider; A Thousand Miles Away From 
Home; I’m Lookin’ For A Woman; Look Down 

That Lonesome Road (21 min) 
(Folkways FA 2476. 12inLP. 50s.) 


It is not so much Snooks Eaglin’s 
existence that is remarkable—there are 
many young Negro blues singers around 
—but rather the nature and extent of his 
artistry. Unlike most of his contemporar- 
ies he is a restrained performer—a lean, 
smouldering talent in a world which tends 
to become gross and raucous. Yet for all 
his restraint, Snooks has the power to 
move. Perhaps because of his blindness 
his music has a haunting quality—as if 
he plays and sings in and from a private, 
sad world—and it is this, allied to a 
stunning instrumental technique and to 
the immense swing of his playing, which 
makes him unique. 

It has been said that Snooks is derivative 
but this seems a superficial judgement, 
based as it is solely on the fact that he 
has learned his songs from the radio and 
recordings rather than by “direct” contact 
with other singers. Where the songs come 
from is not important; how they are re- 
interpreted and given fresh and/or con- 
tinued meaning is. And the truth is that 
whether the tunes here originated with 
Amos Milburn (“One Scotch”, “Let Me 
Go Home”) or Lips Page (“St. James”), 
Lowell Fulson (“Every Day”) or Huddie 
Ledbetter (“Rock Island’’), each ends up 
indelibly stamped with the Eaglin per- 
sonality. Here is a young (24) New 
Orleans Negro singing and playing in a 
natural style which, ideally, combines the 
essential, time-proven ingredients of a 
tradition with material which is pertinent 
to the artist's own experience. That is how 
it should be. 

T.S. 


Snooks New Orleans, C. 


1959-60. 


Eaglin (vcl,gtr). 
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DUKE ELLINGTON 


IT’S DUKE: 

(a) Overture To A Jam Session Parts 1 & 2; 

Jam A Ditty (b) Hiawatha (c) Minnehaha (d) 

Happy Go Lucky Local Parts 1 & 2 (20} min)— 

(b) Blue Skies (e) Diminuendo In Blue (e) 

Magenta Haze (c) Golden Feather (f) Sultry 
Sunset (c) Flippant Flurry (18 min) 

(Ember EMB 3327. 12inLP. 26s. Od.) 

This excellent twenty-six bob’s worth 
will help fill a hole in many Ellington 
collections. Actually the sides have been 
issued here twice before, but the Parlo- 
phone 78s were soon deleted, and their 
only other appearance was on World 
Record Club, who put out a 12inch LP 
with the titles somewhat deranged. They 
were originally recorded for Musicraft, a 
label with a short life span. 

This 1946 band was a really good one. 
The brass team, as usual, were strong and 
wonderfully disciplined. The saxes speak 
for themselves, and the rhythm, under 
the guiding hand of Sonny Greer, very 
impelling. Duke, then as now, was writing 
music that was something more than up- 
to-date, and in Billy Strayhorn had a 
young, new accomplice who more than 
justified his inclusion in the team. His 
“Overture to a Jam Session” is as modern 
sounding as anything he produces today. 
Of others, my favourite train extrava- 
ganza “Happy Go Lucky Local” is here 
in full. Hodges is superb on “Sultry Sun- 
set” and “Magenta Haze”—a really 
beautiful theme this; Hamilton displays 
considerable dexterity on ‘“Flippant 
Flurry”; and Carney is at his best on 
“Golden Feather”. The spanking “Blue 
Skies” (“Trumpet No End”) was arranged 
by Mary Lou Williams and is designed 
to show off the blowing talents of the 
trumpet section. They appear in force 
again on the jubilant “Jam A Ditty”, on 
which Ray Nance and Taft Jordan both 
shine exceeding bright. Duke’s “Beautiful 
Indians” sequence is also introduced 
here, the second part of which, “Minne- 
haha”, introduces the vocal talents of the 
beautiful Kay Davis. 

A really important reissue. 





S.T. 


(a) Ray Nance, Taft Jordan, Harold Baker, 
Francis Williams, Shelton Hemphill (tpts), Claude 
Jones, Lawrence Brown, Wilbur de Paris (tmbs); 
Al Sears, Harry Carney, Johnny Hodges, Jimmy 
Hamilton, Russell Procope (s); Sonny Greer (d); 
Ocsar Pettiford (b); Fred Guy (g); Duke Ellington 
(p). New York 18/12/46. 

(b) Hemphill, Nance, Baker, Jordan, Cat 
Anderson, Williams, (tpts). Brown, Jones, de 
Paris (tmbs); Hamilton, Hodges, Procope, Sears, 
Carney (s); Ellington, Greer, Pettiford, Guy. New 
York 25/11/46. 

(c) As for ‘Overture To A Jam Session’’. Kay 
Davis (vocal). New York 5/12/46. 

(d) As for ‘Hiawatha’. New York 25/11/46. 

(e) As for ‘‘Hiawatha’’, but without Cat 
Anderson. 

(f) As for “‘Hiawatha”’. 25/12/46. 

Violin solos by Ray Nance, Order of trumpet 
solos for Blue Skies:—Taft Jordan, Harold Baker, 
Ray Nance, Harold Baker, Francis Williams, Cat 
Anderson, Ray Nance, Cat Anderson. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


BLUES IN ORBIT: 
(b) Villes Ville Is The Place, Man; (c) The 
Swingers Get The Blues Too—(a) Three j’s Blues; 





(c) The Swinger’s Jump 
(Philips BBE 12456. EP. 12s. 9d.) 

This EP is a brief reminder (if reminder 
is needed) that “Blues In Orbit” is a very 
good album indeed. Here, we have muted 
Nance, majestically unchangeable Hodges 
and a brief snatch of Carney on “Ville”; 
Gee on baritone horn, more muted Nance 
and Hodges on “Blues Too”. The second 
side is notable for some hard-blown tenor 
by Jimmy Hamilton (what a contrast to 
his clarinet playing) on both “Three J’s” 
and “Jump”, whilst Nance, Hodges and 
Booty Wood (with wah-wah mute) are 
also featured on the latter. This is a 
good record—but buy the LP if you can. 

M.S. 

Ray Nance (tpt); Booty Wood (tbn); 
Matthew Gee (bar/h); Jimmy Hamilton (clt,ten); 
Johnny Hodges (alt); Harry Carney (bar); Duke 
Ellington (p); Jimmy Woode (bs); Sam Woodyard 
(d). Recorded (a) 2/2/59; (b) 25/2/59; (c) 
12/3/59. 


SLIM GAILLARD 


SLIM GAILLARD RIDES AGAIN: 

How High The Moon; Chicken Rhythm—One 

Minute Of Flamenco for Three Minutes; My Blue 
Heaven 


(London RE-D1251 EP. 13s.) 


One of my earliest and fondest jazz 
memories is of Slim Gaillard singing 
“Crap Shooter’s Jive” and performing the 
whimsical “Groove Juice Special’. The 
passing years have eroded some of the 
magic (these sides come from a recently 
recorded Dot LP), but there are moments 
when it returns in strength—the gro- 
tesque, Milligan-like drolleries of “How 
High” and a chorus of the most swinging 
guitar on “Chicken”. The other tracks are 
less jazz-like, but on the whole the record 
should please admirers of the old Slim 
and Slam. 

T.S. 
AL GREY 
THE THINKING MAN’S TROMBONE: 

Salty Papa; Don’t Cry Baby; Stranded; Rompin’ 
(18 min)—King Bee; When ! Fall In Love; 
Al-Amo; Tenderly (164 min) 

(Pye NJL 31. JI2inLP. 35s. 3d.) 


Finely recorded music in a kind of 
mainstream idiom. As one would expect 
reading the personnel the rhythm is 
superb, Freddie Greene gives it just that 
right lift and Sonny Payne proves he can 
play swinging drums as well behind a 
small group as with a big one. But don’t 
miss the work of pianist Ed Higgins! He 
solos like an ultra humorous Teddy Wil- 
son, his playing ranging from the really 
low down (“Salty Papa’’) to the highly 
adventurous (“Fall In Love’), and he also 
shows exceptional talents on “Stranded” 
and Rompin’”, on both of which he 
contributes highly original solos. 

The Jeader’s plunger muted trombone is 
highly individual. He shows splendid con- 
trol and his quirkily humorous solos are 
full of meat. That he is also the owner 
of an extremely fine, broad open tone is 
demonstrated by his opening solo on 
“King Bee’, a real jumping track contain- 


ing some beautifully relaxed tenor from 
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Mitchell. Mitchell is also at his best on 
Thad Jones’ “Al-Amo”, a good, new tune. 
Joe Newman comes across well on 
“Rompin’” and “Al-Amo”. 

The final track, arranged by Clare 
Fischer of the Hi-Los doesn’t quite come 
off—it is much too pretty for such a 
solid swinging outfit as this, but it is 
happily a very short track. 

S.T. 
Al Grey, Benny Powell 
(tbn); Billy Mitchell (ten); ‘Charlie Fowlkes 
(bari); Ed Higgins (p); Freddie Greene (g); Ed 
Jones (bs); Sonny Payne (d). Chicago 23-24-25/ 
8/60. 


Joe Newman (tpt); 


CHICO HAMILTON 


SELECTIONS FROM IRMA LA DOUCE & BYE 
BYE BIRDIE: 

(b) Irma La Douce; (c) Our Language Of Love; 
(a) From A Prison Cell; (b) She’s Got The Lot; 
(b) There Is Only One Paris For That (18} 
min)—(a) Lot Of Livin’ To Do; (b) Baby, 
Talk To Me; (b) Put On A Happy Face; (a) 


* How Lovely To Be A Woman; (b) Kids! (18 min) 


(Fontana TFL 5127. I2inLP. 37s. 2d.) 

Although past jazz versions of Broad- 
way musicals have proved to be more 
successful commercially than artistically, 
these selections by the Chico Hamilton 
Quintet are more artistic than most. This 
is often due to Charles Lloyd, who plays 
alto with much of the driving intensity 
of Jackie McLean, though sometimes he 
bcomes too wild. Another newcomer is 
guitarist Harry Pope, whose solo feature, 
“Language of Love”, shows him to be a 
rather ordinary performer. 

The Chico Hamilton Quintet has often, 
quite rightly, been accused of being too 
genteel; no such accusation can be 
levelled at them on this occasion. The 
group swings hard on “Irma”, “Kids” and 
“Woman” particularly, and there is a 
complete absence of the spineless mean- 
dering that has marred so many of 
Chico’s records. On the present evidence, 
the group is now a very swinging one, 
and I look forward to hearing their next 
album. The recording is clean, and a 
stereo version is available on Fontana 
STFL 551. 

M.S. 

(a) Charles Lloyd (f); Harry Pope (g); Nat 
Gershman (clo); Bobby Haynes (bs); Chico 
Hamilton (d). N.Y.C., late 1960. 

(b) as for (a), except Lloyd plays alt. same 
date(s). 

(c) Pope, 
date. 


Haynes and Hamilton only. same 


HOWLIN’ WOLF 
Little Baby—Down In The Bottom 
(Pye 7N-25101. 45 single 6s. 9d.) 

This coupling is one of the first in 
what we hope will be a long series of 
blues singles from Pye, now that they 
have access to the Chess, Checker, Argo 
and Excello labels. As Wolf records go 
it is not the best (might we suggest 
“Natchez Burning” and “Back Door 
Man” for early consideration?) but it is 
still very good—rough, tough down-home 
blues chanted over a pounding beat and 
ringing electric guitar, Wolf sounds sur- 
prisingly like Charlie Patton at times, and 
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Willie Dixon's 
usual. 

The lady who reviews records for the 
“Evening News” described “Little Baby” 
as being “the same as Ricky Nelson; 
‘My Babe’”. Now we know where 
these old blues singers get their stuff! 

TS. 


(vel) ace, 


lyrics are excellent, a; 


Howlin Wolf (Chester 
unknown el-gtr,p,el-bs,d. 


HELEN HUMES 


SONGS | LIKE TO SING: 

(a) If | Could Be With You; (b) Don’t Worry 
*Bout Me; (a2) Mean To Me; (b) Every Now 
And Then; (a) | Want A Roof Over My Head; 
(a) St. Louis Blues (194 min)—(a) You're 
Driving Me Crazy; (b) My Old Flame; (a) 
Million Dollar Secret; (a) Love Me Or Leave 
Me; (b) Imagination; (a) Please Don’t Talk 

About Me When I’m Gone (19} min) 


(Vogue LAC 12283. 12inLP. 37s. 4d.) 


Lester Koenig has, over the years, 
issued much valuable music on his 
labels, from Jesse Fuller and Kid Ory to 
Hampton Hawes. Yet, for all his long 
experience, it is hard to know exactly 
what he is trying to achieve with these 
Helen Humes recordings (see also LAC 
12245). A study of Miss Humes’ career 
—which began in 1927 with an Okeh 
recording of “Black Cat Blues” and 
reached its zenith with Count Basie in 
the “forties—would seem inevitably to 
lead to the conclusion that her accom- 
paniment requirements are _ relatively 
simple and defined: a sympathetic rhythm 
section and horns of the Clayton, Letman 
variety. Mr. K obviously does not agree, 
so we have typically stiff-jointed arrange- 
ments by Marty Paich, and cool cats 
from the Coast, including that noted jazz 
violinist James Getzoff. The result is 
pretty depressing. Miss Humes is still the 
greatest jazz singer alive (even Mr. 
Paich agrees with this), and shows it 
throughout the album by her construc: 
tive and daring improvisations, her subtle 
manipulation of accents and her natural, 
effortless swing. But all this would be 
obvious if she was singing with Lawrence 
Welk, or the Temperance Seven. 

Ben Webster, below his best form, has 
solo space, and my favourite modernist, 
Teddy Edwards. gets a short blow on 
“Please Don’t Talk”. The rest of the 
soloists, like the arrangements, aft 
stylistic undesirables, whose weaknesses 
are fully exposed on “Million Dollar 
Secret’”—a blues. 


Burnett) 


TS. 


(a) Helen Humes (vcl) ace. Al Porcino, Ray 
Triscari, Stu Williamson, Jack Sheldon (tpt); 
Harry Betts, Bob Fitzpatrick (tbn); Art Pepper 
(alto,clt); Ben Webster, Teddy Edwards (ten); 
Bill Hood (bari); Andre Previn (p); Barney 
Kessell (gtr), Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Shelly 
Manne (d). 6 & 7/9/60. 

(b) Webster (ten); Previn (p); Kessell (gtr): 
Vinnegar (bs); Manne (d); James Getzoff, 
Joseph Stepansky (vin); Alvin Dinkin (viola); 
Eleanor Slatkin (‘cello). 8/9/60. 


AHMAD JAMAL 


LISTEN TO THE AHMAD et QUINTET: 
Ahmad’s Waltz; Val Tempe 
For Two; Hallelujah (15 i A “Wonderful 
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no, Ray 
( tpt); 
Pepper 
(ten); 
Barney 
Shelly 


| (gtr); 


Getzoff, 
(viola); 


TET: 








World; “aia; You Came A Long Way From St. 
Louis; Lover Man; Who Cares (194 min) 


(Pye NJL32. 12inLP. 35s. 3d.) 


For some time the Jamal Trio has been 
an established night club feature on the 
Fast Coast backed by the magnificently 
effective bass playing of Israel Crosby. 
They produced some good music, little 
of it recorded, although I have a magni- 
cent album on Victor as proof of the 
quality they could achieve. For some rea- 
son, on this occasion Ahmad has seen fit 
to augment to five by the addition of Ray 
Crawford’s guitar and Joe Kennedy’s 
violin. The result is neither flesh nor fish, 
but slightly foul, with the pianist as 
liaison between an impeccable rhythm 
section and two extraneous soloists who 
seem able to do nothing better than play 
unison with the top line of the piano. 
Their occasional solos, notably Mr. K’s, 
are bad to the point of destruction, as in 
“Baia”, or culled from the chord book 
complete with its appendix of “hot licks”. 
The piano has its say in the opening 
waltz, and in some snatches of “Hallelu- 
jah”. The remainder are, frankly, drab. 

G.L. 

Ahmad Jamal (p); Israel Crosby (bs); Vernell 


Fournier (d); Joe Kennedy (vin); Ray Crawford 
(g). Chicago, 15th, 16th, 17th, August, 1960. 


SAM JONES 
THE SOUL SOCIETY: 
(a) Some Kinda Mean; (b) All Members; (b) 
The Old Country; (a) Just Friends (204 min)— 
(b) “Home”; (a) Deep Blue ‘Cello; (a) There 
ls No Greater Love; (b) So Tired (20 min). 
(Riverside RLP 12-324. I2inLP 41s.) 


Sam Jones has been with the Cannon- 
ball Adderley Quintet since 1959, and has 
also appeared on locally released records 
with Thelonious Monk and Dizzy Gilles- 
pie. Whilst his abilities as a section man 
are well recognised, this album reveals 
him as a talented soloist on both bass and 
‘cello. It would be inaccurate to say, 
however, that the record is all Jones, for 
the other members of his groups are also 
given plenty of space. Particularly inter- 
esting is the work of Jimmy Heath, whose 
playing bears a remarkable resemblance 
at times to that of Tubby Hayes. Charlie 
Davis, a new name to me, plays the bari- 
tone with a competence that suggests he 
may develop into an original musician. 
Nat Adderly and Blue Mitchell are their 
usual dependable selves, and Louis 
Hayes (said to be one of the most modern 
of drummers) plays what is basically 
Kenny Clarke’s style. Keter Betts, on half 
the titles, does an excellent job behind 
Jones’ ’cello solos. 

The programme of tunes is excellent 
and varied, with most of the musicians 
contributing, either as arrangers or com- 
posers. On ’cello, Jones is heavily fea- 
tured on “Just Friends”, a tune particu- 
larly associated with Charlie Parker. 
Sounding rather like Oscar Pettiford, 
Jones plays magnificently on this tune. 
Another highlight is Jimmy Heath’s fine 
solo on his own tune “All Members”. 

Finally, let me close by assuring pros- 
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pective purchasers that they need not be 
deterred by the “Soul” tag: there is more 
Soul than “Soul” in this record. 


MLS. 
(a) Nat Adderley (cnt); Jimmy Heath (ten); 
Charlie Davis (bar); Bobby Timmons (p); Keter 
Betts (bs); Sam Jones (clo); Louis Hayes (d). 
N.Y.C., 8 March 1960. (b) Jones plays bs. Blue 
Mitchell (tp) replaces Adderley. Betts omitted. 
N.Y.C., 10 March 1960. 


STAN KENTON 
TROPICANA: 
Artistry In Rhythm; Bernie’s Tune; Tuxedo 
Junction; Street Scene; Puck’s Blues (20 min)— 
| Concentrate On You; The End Of A Love 
Affair; You And 1! George; Sentimental Riff; 
Random Riff; Closing Theme (20 min) 


(Capital T 1460 I2inLP 32s. 2d.) 


Recorded live at the Tropicana, Las 
Vegas, this is, I suppose, primarily a 
dance album. The arrangements are 
much less cluttered and complicated 
than usual and some of the solos worth 
hearing:— Billy Root (bari) ‘“Puck’s 
Blues”; Frank Higgins, “Tuxedo Junc- 
tion”; Richie Kamuka (ten) on ‘“Ran- 
dom Riff’; Kent Larsen on “Puck’s”; 
and Jack Sheldon on “Sentimental Riff”. 
For lovers of the cloying alto of Lennie 
Niehaus, he has a long feature on 
“Love Affair” and also crops up on 
“Bernie’s Tune”. 

The announcements are by Kenton 
himself; the recorded sound quite ex- 
cellent. It should also be noted that one 
gets better time-value than is usual 
from Capitol. Maybe someone’s bought 
a watch? 


S.T. 
Stan Kenton (p); Rickie Kamuka, Lennie 
Niehaus, Billy Root, Sturi Swenson, Bill 
Trujillo (saxes); Bud Brisbois, Joe Burnett, 


Frank Huggins, Rodger Middleton, Jack Sheldon 
({tpts); Jim Amolette, Kent Larsen, Archie 
LeCoque, Bob Olson, Bill Smiley (tbns); Red 
Kelly (bs); Jerry McKenzie (d). Las Vegas, 
1960. 


JOHNNY LETMAN 


INTRODUCING JOHNNY LETMAN: 
Four Faces Of Johnny—tTasty; Oh How 
You Tonight 


(Columbia SEG 8103. EP. Ils. 6d.) 


A certain amount of fuss was made 
about Johnny Letman when he appeared 
on the mainstream scene, and for those 
who did not or do not want the whole 
“Cascade Of Quartets” here is the signifi- 
cant part of the Letman contribution in 
a handy form. Judging by the tracks on 
the second side, his own “Tasty” and 
“How I Miss You” on which he sings 
briefly, Letman is a_ straightforward 
mainstream type trumpet player, combin- 
ing Eldridge and other influences, but not 
touched by the current idiom. 

The Four Faces are reconstructions of 
the styles of Louis, Lips Page, and Cootie, 
with a passage devoted to Letman him- 
self. These are ingenious, interesting, and 
have every appearance of a certain depth 
of feeling for the original models. It is 
nice to know that someone thinks of Hot 
Lips Page today. There is very pleasant 
bluesy piano from Dick Wellstood 
throughout these tracks, taking h‘s time 
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nicely. 
G.B. 
Johnny Letman (tpt,vcl); Dick Wellstood (p); 
Gene Ramey (bs); Panama Francis (d). New 
York, 1959, 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


HUMPH RETURNS TO THE CONWAY: 

All Of Me; Solitude; Concerto For Tortoiseshell 

Piano; Never Mind, Eh!; § Can’t Give You 

Anything But Love (23 min)—Joshua; Ti-Ri- 

Lee; Billy’s Bounce; Bugle Call Rag; The Song 
is Ended (24 min) 


(Columbia SCX 3382 I2inLP 35s. 3d.) 


This was recorded live at the Conway 
Hall and it is a remarkedly cheerful 
record. The items are introduced by 
Humph in his usual droll and witty 
manner, and he also sings on Joe 
Turner’s “Ti-Ri-Lee” and “I Can’t Give 
You”. The results come out like some- 
one copying someone copying Louis 
Armstrong, but it is all quite harmless 
fun. 

“Billie’s Bounce” features Coe and 
Temperley on tenors; surely a new de- 
parture? Coe, as one would expect, 
plays rather in the Hawkins style, whilst 
Temperley favours a more modern 
sound. Coe sounds very good on the 
blues, “Never Mind”, a feature for his 
alto, and he also duets most pleasantly 
with Humph on “Bugle Call”, where 
they both play clarinets. Temperley’s 
baritone is heard on “Solitude”, a par- 
ticularly good track with a distinct 
Ellington flavour about it. “Tortoise- 
shell Piano” is for Ian Armit, but it 
doesn’t amount to very much. Humph 
plays well throughout, although he gets 
a trifle untidy on the rather messy 
“Joshua”. 

All-in-all, one of the best Lyttelton 
records to date. 

S.T. 

Humphrey Lyttelton (tpt/vcl); Tony Coe 
(alt/ten/clt); Joe Temperley (ten/bari); Jan 
Armit (p); Eddie Taylor (d); Pete Blannin (bs). 
Conway Hall, London 25/1/61. 


SHELLY MANNE 


AT THE BLACK HAWK—VOLS. 3 & 4: 

(Vol. 3) (c) 1 Am In Love; (b) Whisper Not 
(22 min.)—(a) Black Hawk Blues (184 min.) 
(Vogue SCASOI7. I2inLP. 37s. 4d.) 
37s. 4d.) 

(Vol. 4) (c) Cabu; (c) Just Squeeze Me; (23} 
min.)—(c) Nightingale; (a2) A Gem From Tiffany 
(213 min.). 

(Vogue SCA5018. I2inLP. 37s. 4d.) 

To produce four volumes from live 
performances recorded over the space of 
three or four days is asking a lot of any 
group. It demands a consistency which is 
not normally attributable to a group of 
hard working jazzmen in the throes of 
earning their daily bread. There can be 
no retakes, no doctored tapes, nothing 
but what gives that night. The Manne 
men succeed through their capacity to 
blow, but they seem to run short of ideas. 
Shelly Manne himself is a tiring drum- 
mer although he has his great moments, 
and the real stars here are pianist Victor 
Feldman and tenor man Richie Kamuca, 
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both of whom seem to be able to spin 
their ideas out to great lengths without 
inducing boredom in the listener. 

I suppose the piece of resistance of 
these two volumes is the lengthy “Black 
Hawk Blues”, in which the drums are 
the dominating feature. But I also enjoyed 
“A Gem From Tiffany”, a fast-moving 
piece which spotlights everyone in turn. 
Perhaps it is an unkind thing to say in 
this context, but I cannot help feeling 
that these lengthy small group sessions 
are contributing as much as anything to 
the diminishing interest in West Coast 
jazz as a whole. 


G.L. 
(SCA5017/8) (a) Joe Gordon (tpt); Richie 
Kamuca (ten); Victor Feldman (p); Monty 


Budwig (bs); Shelly Manne (d). 22nd September, 
1959. 

(b) as (a). 23rd September, 1959. 

(c) as (a). 24th September, 1959. 


MATTY MATLOCK 
THE DIXIELAND STORY VOLUME 2: 
Tiger Rag; Sensation; O. Dixieland One-Step; 
Signin’ The Blues; Muskrat Ramble; Clarinet 
Marmalade (18 min)—Milenburg Joys; Basin St. 
Blues; Riverboat Shuffle; Dippermouth Blues; 
Davenport Blues; King Porter Stomp (2] min) 

(Warner WS 8041 12inLP 36s. 8d.) 


The second volume of the Dixieland 
Story is much the same as the first; ex- 
cept the tunes are different. The routines 
are slick, interesting and fresh sound- 
ing and all the soloists are top class in 
their field. Abe Lincoln does his shout- 
ing best on the opening “Tiger” (a 
rather revitalised animal); Wrightsman 
shines on “O.D.O.S”;. Best plays Bix’s 
part with taste and refinement on 
“Singin’ The Blues”; and Eddie Miller 
on baritone shines on “King Porter” 
and “Davenport”. The other musician 
to note is Van Eps, whose guitar play- 
ing is imaginative, and whose tone is 
lovely to listen to. 

If Dixieland is your meat, it doesn’t 
come much better than this. 

S.T. 

John Best, Shorty Sherock (tpts); Abe Lincoln, 
Moe Schneider (tbns); Matty Matlock (cit); 
Eddie Miller (bari); George Van Eps (g); Stan 
Wrightsman (p); Morty Cobb (bs); Nick Fatool 
(4). Hollywood, 1960, 


BROWNIE McGHEE & 
SONNY TERRY 
WORK-PLAY-FAITH-FUN SONGS: 
The Ballard Of John Henry; I’m Gonna Tell God— 
Cindy Cindy; Wee Little Sally Walker; Hey Hey 
Skip To My Lou 


(Top Rank JKE 3007 €E.P. 10s. 114d.) 


I have never lost my liking for these 
two worthy bluesmen singers. They make 
an astounding team, complementing one 
another exactly in temperament and in 
expression. Some critics profess to find 
more than a trace of world weariness in 
their current performances, and show 
concern at a seeming lack of feeling and 
of originality—this may be so, to a 
degree, with deeper folk and blues 


material, although I am not inclined to 
complain about much of the very wide 
range of Sonny and Brownie recorded 





material. 

The two men are fine entertainers. 
They preserve a good deal of spirit, and 
tight through their entertainment lies a 
deep streak of essential melancholy and 
American folk knowledge. The songs on 
this record have all become common 
property, yet in this performance they 
still have more than a spark of life, and 
a strong individuality which deserves our 
respect. A worthwhile record. 

GB. 


BROWNIE McGHEE 


TRADITIONAL BLUES: 

Last Mile Blues; Poor Man’s Blues; St James 
Infirmary; Grievin’ Hearted Blues; Pallet On The 
Floor (18 min)—Please Don’t Dog Your Woman; 
Good Morning, Blues; Brownie’s Deep Sea Diver; 
Dirty No Gooder’s Blues; Hard Time Blues (21 

min.) 
(Folkways FA 2422 12inLP. 50s.) 


A blues singer picking up odd songs 
from the radio is one thing (see under 
“Snooks Eaglin’’); one delibrately listen- 
ing to an old set of discs in order to 
record an album of “traditional” blues is 
another. In fact, as a parallel to this 
selection—which includes songs learned 
from recordings by Bessie Smith, Ida Cox 
and Ma Rainey—one might imagine an 
LP titled “Snooks Eaglin Sings Blind 
Lemon Jefferson”. Incongruous, of course, 
but no more so than Brownie’s awkward, 
emotionless versions of Ma _ Rainey’s 
“Grievin’ Hearted Blues” and Bessie’s 
“Poor Man’s Blues”. 

In the album note, Charles Edward 
Smith goes to great lengths in an attempt 
to justify Brownie’s historical research, 
but the actual performances are sufficient 
proof of the singer’s inability to give 
meaning to the material. Brownie, like 
Josh White before him, seems to have 
lost all contact with his tradition—the 
blues tradition whose banners are borne 
today by the likes of Jimmy Reed, B. B. 
King, John Lee Hooker and Muddy 
Waters. While Brownie has been acting 
the part of the blues singer for the benefit 
of white concert and night-club audiences, 
the blues have rolled on, leaving him 
stranded with a bag of bedraggled, unre- 
plenishable clichés. 

It is significant, therefore, that those 
songs (“Dog Your Woman”, “Deep Sea 
Diver”, “Good Morning”) which come 
more naturally to a singer of Brownie’s 
age and background are by far the best 
performances on the disc. But even these 
sound pallid in comparison with those 
early recordings, made before Brownie 
became a darling of the Pete Seeger-in, 
Bo Diddley-out crowd. 


T.S. 
HOWARD McGHEE 
HOWARD McGHEE QUINTET/MUSIC FROM 
“THE CONNECTION”: 
Who Killed Cock Robin; Wigglin’; Music 


Forever; Time To Smile (17} mins)—Them For 


Sister Salvation; Jim Dunn’s Dilemma; O.D. 
(18 mins) 
(London LTZ-U 15221. 12inLP. 36s. 8d.) 


How many of us saw “The Connec- 
tion”? To me it was something of a 
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magnificent failure; magnificent ot for 
its achievement, because it was a very 
slight thing, but for the attempt, and 
partly for its use of jazz as an integral 
piece with the play instead of the usual 
dreary old nonsense about Show Business, 
the quickest way to boredom in popular 
entertainment. 

The most interesting version of the 
music from this play is, of course, that 
from the original cast (who acted as well 
as played), Jackie McClean and Freddie 
Redd. But this is also an_ interesting 
version and it is well done. It is pleasant 
to hear Howard McGhee again, in view 
of the shortage of recent sessions by him, 
but while he plays adequately—at his 
best in the blues-based numbers—there 
is very little outstanding. McGhee has 
not kept pace with his earlier promise, 
but his work has always been soundly 
based in swinging jazz. 

Tina Brooks’ tenor is not among the 
more rhapsodic; it is consistent, slightly 
obscure, sound enough but somewhat 
indefinite. Altogether, a modern small 
group session out of the second or third 
class. It has the merit of a single col- 
lection of material, and thus more reason 
behind it than many another free blowing 
session, but it is not performed by a group 
with any basic unity. Satisfactory, but not 
quite satisfying. 

G.B. 

Howard McGhee (tpt); Tina Brooks (ten); 
1. Ching (p); Mile Hinton (bs); Osie Johnson 
(d). 


IAN MENZIES 
IAN MENZIES & THE CLYDE VALLEY STOMPERS: 
Play To Me Gypsy; Trombones To The Fore 
(Pye 7NJ2044 sp 45 6s. 4d.) 


“Gypsy” features Pete Kerr on clari- 
net and is a trite performance aimed at 
the commercial success of “Petite Fleur’ 
and many a clarinet feature since. If you 
like the tune, this pretty straight rendi- 
tion may appeal. If not, not, because the 
performance isn’t invested with any 
notable touches whatever, and the actual 
clarinet tone is dreadful. “Trombones To 
The Fore” is pretty banal unless you 
have a taste for jazzed-up marches that 
still obstinately remain marches. It is 
the better side in that there is some col- 
lective improvisation that is less blar- 
ingly crude than on most British ‘trad 
records, but it falls far short of 
Humphrey Lyttelton’s “Thin Red Line’ 
arrangement of a decade back. (Maybe 
the time is ripe for a revival of Humph’s 
record—but not under his name, of 
course!) Recording quality is acceptable. 

PR. 


“MOUNTAIN MUSIC” 


MOUNTAIN MUSIC BLUEGRASS STYLE: 

Katy Hill; Short Life Of Trouble; Katy Cline 
The Philadelphia Lawyer; Natchez Under The Hill 
Ain’t Nobody Gonna Miss Me; Old Joe Clark; 
Little Willie; Whitehouse Blues (234 min)— 
Nine Pound Hammer; Cricket On The Hearth; Al 
The Good Times Have Passed And Gone; Ne 
River Train; Leather Britches; Fox Chase; Feast 
Here Tonight; Bile ’Em Cabbage Down; Rody 

- Run; Snow Dove (25 min) 
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(Folkways FA 2318. 12inLP. 50s.) 


A live and kicking music. People who 
complain about the death or destruction 
of folk music in the United States might 
find this record instructive. It consists of 
19 tracks by nearly as many assorted 
groups and individual performers, all in 
the “bluegrass” style which has a few 
common features and instrumental pecu- 
liarities. It is driving, jocular music, which 
while being very much of today, retains 
the grace, feeling and simplicity of earlier 
times and poorer people. 

Basic to the idiom is the use of good 
melody, well-polished by time; emotional, 
almost church-style singing; prominent 
use of the 5-string banjo which is picked 
hard to provide a strong lead. 

The virtue of this record lies in diver- 
sity of the groups. If one band only were 
used for a collection of this type (as in 
one recent Alan Lomax LP) it would 
tend to monotony. It is a powerfully 
emotional music, but doubly powerful by 
reason of its understatement. The virtuoso 
is not neglected, and in these tracks he is 
permitted to perform a “Fox Chase” 
(Earl Taylor) or to play every instrument 
in the band by multi-recording (Smiley 
Hobbs). 

There is no suspicion here of old music 
preserved for the sake of sentiment or for 
its age. It is obviously music which is 
admired and used—most of the per- 
formers are in their twenties and thirties. 
A voluminous note sets out their histories 
and the words of the songs. For all who 
can take this sort of music, the record is 
thoroughly and strongly recommended. 

G.B. 


JOE NEWMAN 


JIVE AT FIVE: 

Wednesday’s Blues; Jive At Five; More Than You 

Know (184 min)—Cuein’ The Blues; Taps Miller; 
Don’t Worry About Me (173 min) 


12inLP 41s.) 


This is Joe’s album, whether playing 
the typical muted solos he usually adopts 
when fronting the Basie band, or in the 
sensitive open horn style which is one 
of the highlights of this particular session. 
His lyrical treatment of ““More Than You 
Know”. backed so well by Tommy 
Flanagan’s piano, is one of the outstand- 
ing tracks. Then there is the splendid up- 
tempo “Cuein’ The Blues”, where Frank 
Wess shares the honours with Joe, both 
blowing with effortless ease above the 
framework dictated by Flanagan. They 
use two numbers from the Basie book, 
‘Jive’ and “Taps”, both of which are 
ideally suited to the simple front line 
treatment of trumpet/tenor. 

I find some of Wess’s solos rather busy, 
but he retains the mellow tone of the 
Hawkins-Webster school, rather than the 
harsh sound produced by so many con- 
temporary tenor players. Tommy Flana- 
gan has the melodic feeling and dexterity 
in the treble range which I immediately 
associate with Teddy Wilson, but his 
thythmic support is often stronger, whilst 
Oliver Jackson and Eddie Jones work 


(Prestige/Swingsville 2011. 


hard to establish that steady, flowing beat 
which is so necessary in small groups of 
this nature. 

I recommend this session as one of 
unusually relaxed atmosphere, which 
allows us to hear one of Basie’s out- 
standing soloists, Joe Newman, in a 
vastly different context. 

G.L. 


Joe Newman (tpt); Frank Wess (ten); Tommy 
Flanagan (p); Eddie Jones (bs); Oliver Jackson 
(d). 


ORIGINAL VERNON JAZZ BAND 
VOLUME ONE: 

Gloryland; Ole Miss—Everthing’s Wrong, Ain’t 
Nothing Right; It’s A Long, Long Way To 
Tipperary 

VOLUME TWO: 

Keep The Home Fires Burning; Take Me For 

A Buggy Ride—There’s Yes, Yes In Your Eyes; 
Ma Says, Pa Says 


(Beltona SEP 93 & 94. EP. Ils. 6d.) 


This is a good ‘trad’ band from Glas- 
gow, They play in tune, the rhythm is not 
too banjo-ridden, and they show a nice 
sensé of relaxation. Unfortunately they 
have not been too well recorded, but 
these are entertaining sides for all that. 
“There’s Yes, Yes” goes with a good 
spirit and “Ma Says, Pa Says” shows off 
some good clarinet from Sandy Simpson. 
I also like the singing of Lynn Trent 
on “Buggy Ride” and “Everything’s 
Wrong”. She does not ape the Negro 
vocal intonation (a welcome relief) and 
sings in a pleasant simple style of her 
own. 

A band that may go far in this trad- 
ridden land of ours. 

S.T. 

Al Jeffrey (tpt); Marl Bradley (tbn); Sandy 
Simpson (cit); Ernie Hood (p); Tony Lang (bjo); 
Alistair Vann (bs); Hamish Henry (d); Lynn 
Trent (vcls). 


HORACE PARLAN 


SPEAKIN’ MY PIECE: 
Wadin’; Up In Cynthia’s Room; Borderline ( 18} 


min. )—Rastus; Oh so blue; Speakin’ My Piece 
(204 min) 
(Blue Note 4043. I2inLP. 45s. 6d.) 


The opening track here declares the 
policy of the group, the aims of the 
session, and to some extent reveals the 
personality of pianist-leader Horace 
Parlan. ‘““Wadin’” is a blues, conceived 
and blown in the modern instrumental 
style, with a good stretch of solo by every- 
one in the front line. The choice of the 
Turrentine brothers was a logical one, for 
both grew up and played alongside 
Horace in their native Pittsburgh. The 
rhythm duo of Tucker and Harewood 
have in the past joined forces with Parlan 
to form Lou Donaldson’s regular section. 

The group adopt a very free form 
of blowing, with disappointingly little 
ensemble work beyond some _ simple 
unison lead-ins. “Rastus” pleases me the 
most, with a strong “soul” undercurrent, 
and a rousing chorus from Stanley Tur- 
rentine. Brother Tommy takes over, not 
always convincingly in the upper register, 
but rhythmically satisfying throughout. 
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Parlan uses a straightforward style, which 
embraces a good deal of locked-chord 
work. There seems to be an element of 
Mose Allison’s piano work in much that 
he plays, although he is less lyrical, but 
his main influence seems to be Horace 
Silver. 

Anyone familiar with Blue Note’s free- 
blowing sessions will know what to 
expect, and they should not be dis- 
appointed. Each soloist has sufficient 
ideas of his own to make for an indi- 
vidual sound, and that, today, counts for 
a lot. 

G.L. 

Tommy Turrentine (tpt); Stanley Turrentine 
(ten); Horace Parlan (p); George Tucker (bs); 
Al Harewood (d) 

MA RAINEY, BESSIE SMITH et al 


THE GREAT BLUES SINGERS: 

Ma Rainey: (a) Oh My Babe Blues; (b) Down 
In The Basement; (c) Trust No Man; Ida Cox: 
(d) Wild Women Don’t Have The Blues; (e) 
Southern Woman’s Blues; Sara Martin: (f) Death 
Sting Me Blues (18} min)—Bessie Smith: (g) 
St Louis Blues; Trixie Smith: (h) He Likes It 
Slow; Mary Johnson: (i) Key To The Mountain; 
Hociel Thomas: (j) Go Down Sunshine; Chippie 


Hill: (k) Charleston Blues; Around The Clock 
Blues (184 min) 
(Riverside RLP 12-121. JI2inLP. 41s.) 


There have been quite a number of 
great blues singers, male and female, but 
only two of them are represented on this 
rather untidy and historically meaning- 
less LP—Bessie Smith by a rousingly 
sung but atrociously reproduced “St. 
Louis Blues” from the film-short of the 
same name, and Ma Rainey by three 
typically strong and moving perform- 
ances (none of which has previously 
been reissued). The others range from 
the very good (Ida Cox and Sarah 
Martin) to the very ordinary (Mary John- 
son and Trixie Smith). Chippie Hill’s was 
a much diminished talent by the time 
Rudi Blesh recorded these titles in 1946, 
and Hociel Thomas’ barrel-house style 
sounds out of place in an album of 
vaudeville type singers. 

But don’t hurry away, for if some of 
the singing is run-of-the-mill the accom- 
paniment isn’t. Lee Collins and J. H. 
Shayne do a superb job behind Chippie, 
Mutt Carey is muted and evocative in 
support of Hociel Thomas, King Oliver’s 
backing of Miss Martin is hot and biting, 
and Charlie Green’s swooping break on 
the Trixie Smith track is alone worth the 
price of the record, 

So unless you already have most of the 
tracks on the old ten-inch LPs, the album 
is, on the whole, a fairly rewarding invest- 
ment. But it is not my idea of a construc- 
tive reissue, and it certainly doesn’t live 
up to its title- 

T.S. 

(a) Ma Rainey (vcl) acc. Joe Smith (cnt), 
Charlie Green (tbn); Buster Bailey (cit), Fletcher 
Henderson (p); Charlie Dixon (bjo). Chicago, 
ill, August 1926. 

(b) Rainey (vcl) acc. Fuller (tpt); Al Wynn 
(tbn); unknown (sax); Thomas A. Dorsey (p); 
Cedric Odom (d). Chicago, 1926. 


(c) Rainey (vcl) acc. Lilian Henderson (p) 
Chicago, 1926. 
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(d) Ida Cox (vcl) acc. Lovie Austin’s Blues 
Serenaders: Tommy Ladnier (tpt); Jimmy O’Bryant 
(clit); Austin (p). Chicago, July 1924. 

(e) as (d), Johnny Dodds replaces O’Bryant. 
August, 1924. 

(f) Sara Martin (vcl) acc. 
orch: Joe Oliver (tpt); Charlie Irvis (tbn); 
Benny Waters (cit); Williams (p); Buddy 
Christian (bjo), Cyrus St Clair (tu). New York, 
1929. 

(g) Bessie Smith (vcl) acc. James P. Johnson 
(p), the Half Johnson Choir, and members of the 
Fletcher Henderson band. Probably New York 1929 

(h) Trixie Smith (vel) acc. same as for (a). 
July, 1926, 

(i) Mary Johnson (vcl) acc. Ike Rodgers (tbn); 
Henry Brown (p). Chicago 1929. 

(j) Hociel Thomas (p.vcl); Mutt Carey (tpt). 
San Francisco, August 30, 1946. 

(k) Chippie Hill (vcl) acc. Lee Collins (tpt); 
J. H. Shayne (p), Baby Dodds (d); John Lindsay 
(bs). Chicago, February, 1946. 


BOB SCOBEY 


THE SCOBEY STORY VOL. 1 

(a) Pretty Baby; (a) St. Louis Blues; (b) Coney 

Island Washboard; (2) Some Of These Days; (b) 

Beale Street Mama; (a2) Dippermouth Blues (164 

min)—(c) South; (c) Sailing Down Chesapeake 

Bay; (b) Wolverine Blues; (c) Chicago; (c) 
Melancholy; (b) Thats A Plenty (174 min) 
(Vogue LAG 12284. 12inLP. 37s. 4d.) 


These are reissues of the various singles 
and 10-inch LPs, now chronologically 
‘assembled and issued for the first time 
as 12-inch LPs. 

The music is cleanly played Dixieland, 
Scobey being a good lead trumpet and a 
soloist who performs with varying degrees 
of success. The ryhthm is always a little 
lumpy, but the band swing in a kind of 
staccato fashion and several tracks con- 
tain good solos. Albert Nicholas im- 
provises very fluently on “That's A 
Plenty” and “Wolverine Blues”, and Dar- 
nell Howard, if not quite so incisive, 
weaves fiowing patterns on such tracks as 
“Pretty Baby”, “Some Of These Days” 
and “Dippermouth”. Both pianists are 
excellent. For my tastes there is a little 
too much of Clancy Hayes included here, 
but I know he is a popular vocalist, and 
must admit that in his own music-hall 
fashion he puts a song over with plenty 
of zest. 


Clarence Williams 


S.T. 
(tbn); 
Clancy 

Gordon 


(a) Bob Scobey (tpt); 
Darnell Howard (cit); Burt Bales (p); 
Hayes (g.bjo); Squire Girsback (bs); 
Edwards (d). San Francisco 29/4/50. 

(b) Same Albert Nicholas and Fred Higuera 
replace Howard and Edwards. 23/2/51. 

(c) George Probert (cit,sop); Wally Rose (p); 
and Dick Lammi (bs) replace Howard, Bales 
and Girsback. Oakland. 6/11/51. 


SHAKEY JAKE 


GOOD TIMES: 
Worried Blues; My Foolish Heart; Sunset Blues; 
You Spoiled Your Baby; Tear Drops; Just Shakey 
(193 min)—Jake’s Blues; Still Your Fool; Keep 
A-loving Me Baby; Cali Me When You Need Me; 
Huffin’ And Puffin’; Good Times (17 min) 
(Bluesville 1008. 12inLP. 41s.) 


The title of this blues-based album 
seems at first glance to be a complete 
nonsense—the themes are all devoted to 
unrequited love and its ramifications, and 
even the title piece bewails the evils of 
unemployment. Yet there is a sardonic 
truth hidden in this name, because the bad 
times come when a blues singer cannot 


Jack Buck 


give voice to his plaints. Jimmie D. 
Harris, alias Shakey Jake, derives his 
nickname from his ability and luck at 
crapshooting. Born in Arkansas in 1921, 
he only took his first singing job in 1955 
in Chicago, where he has worked ever 
since. 

His biggest influence seems to be that 
of harmonica player Sonny Boy Williams, 
on but both his singing and harmonica are 
self-taught. They fall into the category of 
city blues, and in the case of the session 
under review, are further sophisticated by 
the addition of Bill Jennings’ impressive 
and superbly melodic guitar and Jack 
McDuff’s quietly controlled organ play- 
ing. Shakey’s blues are typical of the 
present period, superbly recorded, and 
make delightful listening. I wish more 
blues singers were recorded in this sort 
of context, because they sound so much 
more interesting. I am also delighted to 
hear the group playing some instrumental 
numbers, which give all three members 
scope for their own expressions. 

G.L. 


Shakey Jake (vcl & harmonica); Bill Jennings 
(g); Jack McDuff (org). 


BUD SHANK 


BUD SHANK QUARTET: 

A Tribute To The African Penny Whistle; I'll 

Remember April; Charity Rag (19 min)— 

Squeeze Me; My Funny Valentine; Misty Eyes; 
Waltzing The Blues Away (18 min) 
(Ember EMB 3322 I2inLP 25s.) 


These tracks were recorded in Johan- 
nesburg in 1958, but in spite of the 
African tinge it is the customary music 
of this competent West Coast group. I 
find it amiable, interesting, civilised, 
but recognise that there is a prejudice— 
something of a mental blockage— 
against the music of this particular 
school. 

The first track is the only one defer- 
ring to the environment, recognising 
the vitality of African town culture, by 
using the penny whistle as lead voice, 
with a partial accompaniment on local 
rhythm instruments. A sprightly blues, 
it is pleasant and humorous, obviously 
full of local quotations. Not, of course, 
equivalent to Little Lemmy. 

Shank’s flute in “Ill Remember 
April” has more than a trace of a 
melancholy eighteenth - century air 
about it, but the performance, although 
thin, does not sound empty. The alto 
work on “Charity Rag” is the high spot 
of the record. 

Bob Cooper’s appearance on oboe in 
“Misty Eyes” is not really successful, 
and during the rest of the session there 
is a shade too much flute for comfort. 
The most consistent musician, and to 
me the most satisfying in the group, 
is the piano player Claude Williamson. 
He has contributed something of value 
to every track, saved one or two from 
banality, and sounds at his best in the 
final “Waltzing The Blues Away”. 

GB. 
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Bud Shank (alt, fit); Bob Cooper (oboe, ten); 
Claude Williamson (p); Don Prell (bs); Jimmy 
Pratt (d). 


JO STAFFORD 


JO PLUS JAZZ: 

What Can f Say After 1 Say I’m Sorry?; Imagina. 

tion; You’d Be So Nice To Come Home To; I’. 
Got The World On A String 


(Philips BBE 12459 EP 12s. 9d.) 

Jo Stafford is not a jazz singer (in 
fairness, no claims of the sort are 
made) but she is a superior pop vocalist 
who gets a considerable lift on this 
disc from thev arious talented jazzmen 
accompanying her. 

Taken from the long-player of the 
same name, these numbers are good 
ol’ ’uns that feature, apart from Miss 
Stafford’s pleasant and stylish singing, 
some imaginative playing by Ben 
Webster on tenor and Don Fagerquist 
on trumpet. 

The sleeve lists Johnny Hodges and 
Ray Nance as featured soloists but 
they are not to be heard on these four 
tracks. 

K.B. 


ROOSEVELT SYKES 


FACE TO FACE WITH THE BLUES: 
Monte Carlo Blues; Pretty Woman; Careles: 
Love; Night Time Is The Right Time (17 min)— 
Roll On; The Train ts Coming; Pappa Low; On 
The Sunny Side Of The Street; Ice Cream 
Freezer (19 min) 
(Columbia 33SX 1343. I2inLP. 35s. 3d.) 


Lansdowne have made several attempts 
to record visiting blues men, but lack of 
knowledgeable supervision has at least 
partly spoiled every session. The Roose- 
velt Sykes one is no exception. This time 
we are expected to suffer an unbelievably 
callous and meddlesome drummer, whose 
familiarity with the blues is at no times 
apparent. Over-recorded, he effectively 
destroys every piano solo on the dis 
and demolishes “Blues For Big Sid’ 
entirely—of all things! I have not the 
words to express the full extent of my 
horror. 

The fact that Roosevelt plays and sings 
so well, so lustily, only makes matter 
worse. With Muddy, Otis Spann ani 
Champion Jack he is our most impressive 
visitor to date. His piano playing is not. 
perhaps, as confident as it once was, bu 
the great, roistering voice is still stron: 
and impressive and his lyrics, in the older 
blues tradition, are always interesting 
with a more varied, more definite, mor 
personal message than many of todays 
mundane tales of love, lost and found. 

So there it is—“Monte Carlo”, “Night 
Time”, “The Train” and “Pretty Womat’ 
are, as far as Sykes is concerned, as gool 
as anything he has recorded in the las 
twenty-five years. But that drummer takes 
some ignoring .. . 

TS. 


Rosevelt Sykes (p,vcl); Don Lawson (¢) 


London, 1960. 


ART TATUM 
PIANO DISCOVERIES—VOL. 2: 
My Heart Stood Still; The Jitterbug Waltz; Mr 
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Over The 
Sentimental Mood; There Will Never Be Another 
You (!73 min)—September Song; Wrap Your 
Troubles In Dreams; Moon Song; Memories Of 
You; Don’t Blame Me; 1 Cover The Waterfront 
(193 min) 


Freddie Blues; Rainbow; In A 


(Ember EMB3326. 1I2inLP. 26s.) 


This is the sequel to Vol. 1 (EMB3314), 
which I reviewed in these columns when 
is was released on Top Rank. One can 
easily lapse into a sense of false security 
when writing about past giants, especially 
when they happen to be one’s own per- 
sonal gods, as Tatum is mine. Nothing 
he plays on this album—another of those 
strictly person to person sessions made 
after hours without any form of accom- 
paniment except the occasional chink of 
a glass—could make me, or you for that 
matter, want to revise our joint opinions 
as to this man’s stature in jazz. The in- 
formality of the occasion makes him 
sound even more relaxed than usual, 
which must be the final test. Again he 
draws substantially on his standard 
material, embellishing it with that pixie- 
like zest which always tells you when he 
is in his best form. 

1 am struck again and again by Art’s 
continual ability to condense into the 
space of a few bars the harmonic ideas 
and the extensions of melody that most 
eople would require two choruses to 
play. 

People often say that Tatum over- 
embellishes with unnecessary frills, only 
dropping them when he is completely at 
ease. Taking the recording situation under 
review as near-perfect, I suggest that, if 
anything, the decorations are even more 
prominent. They are there for three good 
reasons: first and foremost because 
Tatum felt like playing them; secondly 
because they have been, since he first re- 
corded, the way in which he liked to 
modulate from chord to chord, implying 
varied harmonies en route; thirdly because 
anyone who suffers the agony of having 
to play unaccompanied piano is entitled 
to fill-in the gaps where convention would 
expect some sort of break for drums or 
bass. Tatum fans, like me, will bury this 
one deep in the ground till the last 
nuclear test is over. It radiates too much 
in its own rights! 


G.L. 


TINY TOPSY 
Working On Me Baby—After Marriage Blues 
(Pye 7N-25104. 6s. 9d.) 


All fans of Big Mama Thornton and 
Big Maybelle will want this. Tiny Topsy 
(see photo in July, 1960 J.J.) has one of 
those belting, corrosive voices ideally 
suited to the current blues mood: vehe- 
ment, rebellious, moving. 

“Work With Me Baby” is an up-tempo 
“Yeah, yeah, yeah” affair, whilst “After 
Marriage” tells of post-nuptial disillusion- 
ment. Both are sung over a big beat from 
bass-guitar, piano and drums, with sup- 
porting vocal group (“Shuddup, shud- 


45 single 
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dup, shuddup” is the extent of their 
contribution) and asthmatic tenor. Good 
rorty stuff, 

T.S. 


SARAH VAUGHAN 


SARAH VAUGHAN SINGS: 

Love Me Or Leave Me; Don’t Worry About Me; 

September Song; I’m Through With Love; The 

One I Love Belongs To S$ body Else (154 min) 

—Lover Man; 1 Feel So Smoochie; Trouble Is 

A Man; Gentleman Friend; A Hundred Years 
From Today (144 min) 


(Ember EMB3333. 12inLP. 26s. Od.) 


The voice is, as always, charged with 
every subtle nuance, reminding one that 
Sarah Vaughan has been brought up to 
sing since she was a child, and that she 
had the expert guidance of Billy Eckstine, 
who discovered her, during her most 
formative years. Frankly, I am dis- 
appointed with some of the accompani- 
ments, always excepting “Lover Man”, 
where Gillespie and Parker back her in 
restrained manner, and “Don’t Worry 
About Me”, which features Teddy Wil- 
son, Buck Clayton and Scoville Brown. 

The whole album consists of recordings 
from the early and late 40’s. Sarah’s style 
matured a lot in the early ’50’s, and here 
she seems to resort to several tricks which 
I associate with inexperience. 

However, the choice of material and 
the presence of Sassy makes this a 
record worth listening to. My choice falls 
on “September Song” and “Hundred 
Years.” 





G.L. 


GEORGE WALLINGTON 


THE NEW YORK SCENE: 

In Salah; Up Tohickon Creek; Graduation Day 
(164 min)—Indian Summer; ’Dis Mornin’; Sol’s 
Ollie (224 min) 

(Esquire 32-132. I2inLP. 41s.) 

George Wallington appears, at first 
sight, to be an odd choice of leader for 
a group typical of the New York scene. 
He was born in Italy in 1924, son of an 
opera singer who emigrated to the States 
the following year. However, he became 
engrossed in the bop movement from its 
very inception, and worked with Dizzy 
on 52nd Street in the immediate post- 
war period. Donald Byrd was closely 
associated with George from his start, as 
was Phil Woods, one of the most strongly 
influenced disciples'of the Parker school 
of alto players. The jazz these men play 
has about it that tense urgency which, to 
me, is unrestful and therefore hard to 
listen to. Wallington, a great technician, 
never quite achieves the heights to which+ 
he aspires, despite an obvious under- 
standing of the medium. 

There is little new about the actual 
music. Each member of the front line 
contributes a piece, and the pianist wades 
through a ballad which he calls “Gradua- 
tion Day”. The rhythm is consistent, and 
seldom obtrusive. One track, “Creek”, 
seems to derive its theme from some- 
thing I recollect from the Ellington band, 
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but I cannot place its actual origin. 


G.L. 
Donald Byrd (tpt); Phil Woods (alt); 
George Wallington (p); 


Teddy Kotick (bs); 
Nick Stabulas (d). New York, March Ist. 1957. 


ALEX WELSH 
Tansy—Memphis March 
(Columbia 45-DB. 45. 6s. 9d.) 

Within the Dixieland pattern, ““Mem- 
phis March” is a good number, well 
played, exciting and joyful. Welsh’s band 
has long had a rhythm section which 
could put many another to shame, and 
although not at its best here, it is ade- 
quate to support the front line and give 
them a chance to stretch out. In fact, 
this track could have been longer with- 
out any danger of the band being worked 
out, Enjoyable. 

“Tansy” is an extended clarinet solo, 
with band support and the distant clank- 
ing of the ubiquitous banjo. Although 
somewhat saccharine, it is played with a 
certain sprightliness and charm. Could 
sell well, and just about deserves to. 

G.B. 


KAI WINDING-JAY JAY JOHNSON 


SLIDE RULE: 

(a) Out Of This World; (b) Thou Swell; (a) 

Lover; (b) Lope City; (a) Stolen Bass (17} 

mins)—(b) It’s All Right With Me (a) Mad 

About The Boy (a) Yes Sir That’s My Baby 

(a) That’s How 1 Feel About You; (a) Gong 
Rock (17 mins) 


(Parlophone PMC 1138 12inLP 34s. 14d.) 


This record, made just before the half- 
way point in the fairly short life of the 
Jay and Kai Quintet, gives a very good 
idea of the assembled qualities of the 
group. Charm, humour, fantastic tech- 
nique, swing, and warmth are all ap- 
parent. At the same time it is apparent 
why the quintet was forced eventually 
to disband, and the leaders to go their 
separate ways. 

It is all an admirable technical exer- 
cise, entertainment of the very highest 
quality. But after a time one finds it has 
much in common with other flawless, but 
almost pointless, activities such as 
championship ballroom dancing, figure 
skating, or the construction of sure-fire 
gambling systems. 

I have no wish to decry this record, 
but only to point out that the insoluble 
problem which caused the pair to dis- 
band was already apparent in their 
music at the time this record was made. 
It is very pleasant indeed to hear, a 
wonderful display of expertise, thor- 
oughly civilised and good humoured. 
Dick Katz’s piano is eminently suited to 
the group, and the rest of the rhythm 
section faultless. The sleeve carries a 
very useful note by Alun Morgan. 

(a) Kai Winding, Jay Jay Johnson (tbns); 
oe Katz (p); Milt Hinton (bs); Al Harewood 
(b) Wendell Marshall (bs) replaces Hinton. 
New York Jan 1955. 








Cannonball Adderley—CANNONBALL EN ROUTE 
(Adderley, alto; Nat Adderley, cnt; Junior 
Mance, p; Sam Jones, bs; Jimmy Cobb, d): 
A Foggy Day/Hoppin’ John/18th Century 
Ballroom/That Funky Train/Lover Man/I'll 
Remember April/Porky/The Way You Look 
Tonight MERCURY 20616 

Walter Bishop—SPEAK LOW (titles not known) 

JAZZTIME JTO002 

Rocky Boyd Quintet—EASE IT (with Kenny 

Dorham, tpt) titles not known 
JAZZTIME JTOO! 

Bob Brookmeyer—JAZZ IS A KICK (Side one: 
Brookmeyer, Curtis Fuller, Thad Jones, Joe 
Newman, Hank Jones, Charlie Persip. Side 
two: Brookmeyer, Fuller, Wynton Kelly, Paul 
Chambers, Paul Motian): Air Conditioned/ 
Exactly Like You/This Can’t Be Love/Green 
Stamps/The Things | Love/Only When You're 
Near/You're My Everything/Co-operation. 

MERCURY 20600 

Al Casey—(Casey, gtr; Lee Anderson, p; Jimmy 
Lewis, bs; Belton Evans, d): Blue Moon/ 
These Foolish Things/All Alone/Don’t Worry 
"Bout Me/Dancing In The Dark/I’m Beginning 
To See The Light/A Case Of Biues 

PRESTIGE MOODSVILLE 12 

. Buck Clarke—DRUM SUM (Clarke, bgos, cga, d; 
Charles Hampton, p, fit, alto, bari; Clement 
Wells, vibraharp; Fred Williams, bs; Roscoe 
Hunter, d): Woodyn You/Don't Get Around 
Much Any More/Funk Roots/ Darben, the Red 
Fox/Bags’ Groove/Blues For Us/Georgia On 
My Mind/Drum Sum/Buckskins/1 Got Rhythm 

ARGO 4007 

Joyce Collins—GIRL HERE PLAYS MEAN PIANO 
(Miss Collins, p; Ray Brown, bs; Frank Butler, 
d): | Let A Song Go Out Of My Heart/just 
In Time/Walkin’/! Get Along Without You 
Very Well/The End Of A Love Affair/Day In, 
Day Out/Something’s Gotta Give/Ah, Moore/ 
Blue Jay JAZZLAND 24 

Ted Curson—PLENTY OF HORN (Curson, tpt; 
Bill Barron, ten or Eric Dolphy, fit; Kenny 
Drew, p; Jimmy Garrison, bs; Roy Haynes or 


Recent 


American 
Records 


Dannie Richmond, or Peter LaRoca, d): 
Caravan/Nosruc/The Things We Did Last 
Summer/Dem’s Blues/Ahma (See Ya)/Flatted 
Fifth/Bali H'ai/Antibes/Mr Teddy 
OLD TOWN 2003 
Don Ellis—HOW TIME PASSES (Ellis, tpt; J. 
Byard, alto; Ron Carter, bs; Charlie Persip, 
d); How Time Passes/Sallie/A Simplex One/ 
Waste/iImprovisational Suite No. 1 
CANDID 8004 
Benny Green—HORNFUL OF SOUL (Green, tbn; 
Len Davis, alto; Jimmy Forrest, ten; Mal 
Waldron, p; Skip Hall, org; Bull Ruther, bs; 
Art Taylor, d; Tommy Lopez, cga): Summer 
time/Groove One/Lowland-ism/Dibbin’ & 
Dabblin'/Foolish Heart/Indian/Cat Walk/Dee 
Dee BETHLEHEM 6054 
Grant Green—GRANT'S FIRST STAND (Green, 
gtr; Baby Face Willette, org; Ben Dixon, d): 
Miss Ann’s Tempo/Lullaby Of The Leaves/ 
Blues For Willarene/Baby’s Minor Lope/Ain’t 
Nobody's Business/A Wee Bit O'’ Green 
BLUE NOTE 4064 
Johnny Hodges—NOT SO DUKISH (Hodges, alto; 
Ben Webster, ten; Roy Eldridge, Ray Nance, 
tpts; Jimmy Hamilton, clit; Lawrence Brown, 
tbn; Billy Strayhorn, p; Jimmy Woode, bs; 
Sam Woodyard, d): M.H.R./Broadway Babe/ 
Three And Six/Not So Dukish/Central Park 
Swing/Preacher Biues/Jeep Bounced Back/The 
Last Time | Saw Paris VERVE 68355 
Richard ‘Groove’ Holmes—GROOVE (Lawrence 
‘Tricky’ Lofton, tbn; Ben Webster, ten; Les 
McCann, p; Holmes, org; George Freeman, gtr; 
Ron Jefferson, d): Them That’s Got/That 
Healin’ Feelin’/Seven Come Eleven/Deep 
Purple/Good Groove PACIFIC JAZZ 23 
Freddie Hubbard—GOIN’ UP (Hubbard, tpt; 
Hank Mobley, ten; McCoy Tyner, p; Paul 
Chambers, bs; Philly Joe Jones, d): Asiatic 
Raes/ The Changing Scene/Karioka/A Peck A 
Sec/! Wish | Knew/Blues For Brenda 
BLUE NOTE 4056 
Marv Jenkins—ARRIVES (Jenkins, p; Bob Martin, 
bs; Jack Dean, d): Bluesology/A Foggy Day/ 
Duet/I've Never Been In Love Before/One 
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Mint Julep/Stella By Starlight/Cubano Chant/ 
Fugue For Lulu/Mary’s Blues OROVOX 100! 
J.J. Johnson—J.J. INC (Johnson, tbn; Clifford 
Jordan, ten; Freddie Hubbard, tpt; Cedar 
Walton, p; Albert Heath, d; Arthur Harper, 
bs): Mohawk/Minor Mist/In Walked Horace/ 
Fatback/Aquarius/Shutter Bug 
COLUMBIA 1606 
Duke Jordan—FLIGHT TO JORDAN (Jordan, 9; 
Dizzy Reece, tpt; Stanley Turrentine, ten; 
Reginald Workman, bs; Art Taylor, 4): 
Flight To Jordan/Starbrite/Squawkin’ / Deacon 
Joe/Split Quick/Si-Joya BLUE NOTE 404 
Shelly Manne—THE PROPER TIME (Joe Gordon, 
tpt; Rickie Kamuca, ten; Russ Freeman, pi 
Victor Feldman, vibes; Monty Budwig, bs; 
Manne, d): Drum Solo/Theme From ‘The 
Proper Time’/Blue Stutter/Piano Jazz/Wheels/ 
The Proper Time/Happy Pool/Doreen’s Blues/ 
Exotic Moods/Warm Water/Panic/Fraternizing/ 
Fast Blues/Pianio Trio 
CONTEMPORARY 33587 
Les McCann—IN SAN FRANCISCO (McCann, 9; 
Herbie Lewis, bs; Ron Jefferson, d): Oh, 
Them Golden Gaters/Red Sails In The Sunset/ 
jeepers Creepers/Gone On & Get That Church/ 
Bug Jim/We’ll See Yaw’ll After A While, Y 
Hear PACIFIC JAZZ t¢ 
Howard McGhee—DUSTY BLUE (McGhee, ¢pti 
Benny Green, tbn; Roland Alexander, ten, fit; 
Tommy Flanagan, p; Pepper Adams, bari; Ror 
Carter, bs; Walter Bolden, d): Dusty Blues/ 
Sound Of Music/! Concentrate On You/Sleep 
Talk/Park Avenue Petite/Flyin’ Colours/Wit 
Malice Towards None/Groovin’ High/Cottage 
For Sale. BETHLEHEM 6055 
Wes Montgomery—MOVIN’ ALONG (Mont 
gomery, gtr, bs-gtr; James Clay, fit, ten 
Victor Feldman, p; Sam Jones, bs; Louis 
Hayes, d): Movin’ Along/Tune-up/Ghost Of A 
Chance/Sandu/Body & Soul/So Do It/Says You 
RIVERSIDE 342 
Joe Puma—LIKE TWEET (Puma, Barry Galbraith, 
gtrs; Dick Hyman, org, p; George Duvivier, 
bs; Osie Johnson, d; Jerome Richardson, fit, 
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ten, piccolo; Bobby Jaspar, fit, ten; Don 
Ellicott, vib, mellophone): Flight Patterns; 
Thistle Serenade/Like Tweet/Melancholy Bird/ 
Skippin’ South/Cotton Candy Clouds/Noah’s 
Ark/Shades Of Twilight/Sturnella/Bird’s Eye 
View/Panic In The Birdcage 
COLUMBIA 1618 
Pee Wee Russell—SWINGIN’ WITH PEE WEE 
(Buck Clayton, tpt; Russell, cit; Tommy 
Flanagan, p; Wendell Marshall, bs; Osie 
Johnson, d): What Can 1 Say, Dear/Midnight 
Blue/The Very Thought Of You/Lulu’s Back 
in Town/Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams/I! 
Would Do Most Anything For You/Englewood 
PRESTIGE SWINGVILLE 2008 
Carl Tijader—LIVE & DIRECT (Tjader, vibraharp, 
with unknown personnel): Autumn Leaves/ 
Raccoon Straits/Mambo Terrifico/The Continen- 
tal/You Stepped Out Of A Dream/Theme 
From ‘The Bad & The Beautiful’/My Romance 
FANTASY 3315 
BLUES & FOLK: 
Pink Anderson—CAROLINA BLUES MAN (details 
not known; recorded in Spartanburg by Sam 


Charters ) BLUESVILLE 1038 
Robert Anderson—Closer Walk With Thee/ 
Waiting For jesus VEEJAY 998 


The Argo Singers—Near The Cross/He's Alright 


With Me VEEJAY 900 
Comell Blakely—You Ain't Gonna Find/Who 
Knows RICH 71853 


Eddie Bo—Dinky Boo/Everybody Needs Love 
CAPITOL 4617 
Bowlegs——One More Time, Pts | & 2 ZAB 101 
Charles Brown—This Fool Has Learned/Butterfly 
KING 5523 
Earl “‘Good Rockin’? Brown—Mary’s House Party/ 
Shake It SHIRLEY 104 
James Brown—Baby, You're Right/Never, Never 
Let Yeu Go KING 5524 
Jimmy Brewn—Hootchi Koo/I Wanta Walk With 


You KENO 1001 
Ray Charles—Hit The Road, Jack/The Danger 
Zone ABC-PARAMOUNT 10244 
Bobby Coiquitt—I'm Gone/ Million Dollar 
Playgirl COLT 620 


King Curtis—Trouble In Mind/But That's Alright 
TRU-SOUND 401 
Rev. Gary Davis—A LITTLE MORE FAITH (Rev. 
Davis, vcl, gtr) titles not known 
BLUESVILLE 1032 
Hal Davis—You're The Girl/Please Come Back 
FEDERAL 12429 
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Bo Diddley—Call Me/Pills CHECKER 985 
Bill Doggett—THE BAND WITH THE BEAT: 
Pony Walk/Lucy/Open The Door/Petite Fieur/ 
etc, WARNER BROS W 1421 
Ernie Freeman—The Swingin’ Preacher/Conquest 
IMPERIAL 5769 
John Lee Hooker—THE FOLK LORE OF JOHN 
LEE HOOKER (titles not known) 
VEEJAY LP 1033 
Burl Ives—THE BEST OF BURL IVES (2 x 
12-inch LPs): Blue Tail Fly/Foggy Foggy Dew/ 
John Henry/Streets Of Laredo/Molly Malone 
etc. DECCA DXB167 


The Joaquin Singers—Ii'm Searching/Looking 

Down JOAQUIN 102 
Curtis Knight—Voodeo Woman/That’s Why 

GULF 031 

Little Betty—! May Be Wrong/Why Did You 

Do it? SAVOY 1603 


Little Walter—Crazy Legs/Crazy For My Baby 
CHECKER 986 
Big Buddy Lucas—Money, Money/ Get Away, Fly 
PIONEER 71850 
The Roberta Martin Singers—Only God/Since | 
Met Him/! Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray/etc. 
SAVOY MG14043 

Frank Milano—SONGS OF YOG! BEAR 
GOLDEN LP 70 
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Amos Milburn—Movin’ Time/The Hammer 
KING 5529 
Big Miller-—REVELATIONS & THE BLUES 
(Miller, vcl with—collectively—Ernie Freeman, 
Gildo Mahones, p; Red Mitchell or Ike Isaacs, 
bs; Frank Butler or Jimmy Wormworth, d; 
Plas Johnson or Ben Webster, ten; Jim Hall 
and/or Bob Gibbons, gtr): About My Baby/ 
1! Know/Lament To Love/The Monterey Story/ 
| Never Had A Woman/Wanna See My Baby/ 
When You're Not Around/it’s A Hard Life/ 
Sweet Slumber/If You Don't Love Me 
COLUMBIA 1611 
Willie Mitchell—! Like It/Willie’s House Party 
HOME OF THE BLUES 123 
The Pilgrim Jubilee Singers—WALK ON (titles 
not known) PEACOCK LP 105 
Jimmy Reed—Bright Lights, Big City/I’m Mr 
Luck VEEJAY 398 
Jimmy Reed—jJIMMY REED AT CARNEGIE HALL 
(titles not known) VEEJAY LP 1036 
Denis Roberts—Come On/I Don’t Care 
YUCCA 133 
Memphis Slim—NO STRAIN (Slim, p, vel; 
Lafayette Thomas, gtr; Wendell Marshall, bs; 
Harpie Brown, hea) titles not known 
BLUESVILLE 1031 
Memphis Slim—BROKEN SOUL BLUES: How 
Long/Stackolee/All This Piano Boogie Woogie/ 
etc. UNITED ARTISTS UAS 6137 
Clyde Stacey—Sittin’ Down Cryin’ /You're 
Satisfied LEN 1015 
Star Bethel Baptist Choir—GREAT DAY: Jesus, 
Jesus/! Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray/Great 
Day/etc. WORD WST 8043 
The Staple Singers—SWING LOW (titles not 


known ) VEEJAY LP 5014 
The Stripes Of Glory—O Send The Fire/The 
Denial PEACOCK 1837 
Stringbean—OLD TIME BANJO PICKIN’ & 


SINGIN’ (David Akeman, bjo, vel ace. gtr. 
bs): titles not known STARDAY SLP 142 
Tampa Red—DON’T TAMPA WITH THE BLUES 
(Hudson Whittaker, vel, el-gtr, kazoo): Let 
Me Play With Your Poodle/Tight Like That/ 
etc. BLUESVILLE 1030 


INDEX 1960 


a full and complete index to Jazz 

Journal, including all records 

reviewed is available from this 
office, price 5/- post free 





Also available INDEX 1959 
same price 
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STAN LEVEY 
(continued from page 7) 


drummer’s duty to his audience as im- 
portant as his duty to his colleagues? 
If you can combine the two, as Philly 
Jones sometimes does, then all the bet- 
ter; but if you can’t—listen to Jones on 
an off day—then it is better to help 
your colleagues: let them provide the 
audience with the interest, always as- 
suming that the audience really matter. 
Before we become immersed in the 
relative metaphysics of the thing, let us 
say simply that Levey always does what 
he sets out to do, and does it admirably. 

His weakness on the ballad is an in- 
teresting point. This would appear to 
be a customary failing rather than an 
isolated habit: on a Charlie Mariano 
session, Stan exhibits his customary flair 
on most titles—note an _ up-tempo, 
double-time statement to Three Little 
Words and his subsequent backing of 
the soloists on the same number—but 
again slips up at low tempo. This time 
the ballad You Go To My Head gives 
him some trouble: he manages to be un- 
obtrusive, but unhelpful. Ballads, how- 
ever, have always been a source of 
trouble to drummers. I can remember 
my initial feeling of irritation at Philly 
Joe’s over-recorded brushes behind 
Miles Davis on I See Your Face Before 
Me, or my annoyance at Max Roach’s 
stiff-beated placidity behind Parker’s 
moving Embraceable You. This one 
small fault apart, Levey is well nigh im- 
peccable as a drummer, and as such de- 
serves a greater degree of recognition 
than has yet been accorded him. 


AND ALL THAT JAZZ 
(continued from page 15) 


Afterwards both bands and most of 
the Merseysippi (Baldwin, Lawrence et 
al.) went for a jar. (This was before Ken 
Baldwin had scared the pants off every- 
one by drinking nothing but orange 
juice for a fortnight. His abstention over- 
shadowed the resumption of atom bomb 
tests). 


I was coming back into the bar with 
Dick Goodwin after having inspected 
the plumbing—Dick was rather dis- 
gruntled, and when he’s like that it takes 
a lot to get him gruntled again. 


Anyway, I held the door open for 
him, and he walked right into it (edge- 
ways on). I sort of mopped the blood 
up while he struggled to regain what 
few wits were left to him at that hour 
of the morning. 

He was very upset, and it wasn’t till 
we were going home that someone told 
me that Dick thought I'd picked up the 
door and hit him with it. 

Ed Corrie had heard a girl singer in 
Birmingham the day before and prompt- 
ly signed her up. Apparently she is 
rather young, and her father came to 
see her off with ali the old gear about 
take care of my child. Corrie was at 
his most gentlemanly and behaved with 
an Ellingtonian elegance, even going to 
open the band wagon door while the 
young lady bade her father farewell. 

“Don’t worry, sir. We'll look after 
her,” said Corrie opening the van door. 

Whereupon twelve empty beer cans 
rattled onto the road. 
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HOLIDAYS OVER — CHRISTMAS SOME WAY OFF — SO... 
1 LOUIS ARMSTRONG: Big Fat Ma/Sweet Little Papa/Big Butter and Egg Man/Sunset Cafe St. EP 14/9 
2 LOUIS ARMSTRONG: Once In a While/I’m Not Rough /Hotter Than That/Savoy BI. EP 14/9 
3 LOUIS ARMSTRONG: Little Joe/You Rascal You/Them There Eyes/When Your Lover Has Gone EP 14/9 
(Note: we have over 30 different Armstrong EP’s in stock. Please state wanted titles.) 
4 “BEEN HERE AND GONE”—A wonderful cross-section of Music from the South, issued in conjunction with the excellent 
book of the same name (also in stock: 21/-) 12” 50/- 
5 THE BIX BEIDERBECKE LEGEND—a fine selection of items by Bix with Goldkette, Whiteman and others, including 
several rare masters and one hitherto unissued title (14 tracks) 12” 45/6 
— 6 RAY CHARLES “Genius Plus Soul Equals Jazz”’—From the Heart/I’ve Got News . . ./Moanin’/Let’s Go/One Mint Julep 
Stompin’ Room Only/Mr. C/Strike Up the Band/Birth of the BI./etc. 12” 48/6 
7 COZY COLE—Blop Up/Blop Down/Soft/Strange (sextet-se ptet items) EP 14/9 
ch to 8 WILD BILL DAVISON (w. Parenti, McGarity, Hank Duncan, Pops Foster, Zutty)}—Limehouse BI./Carolina In the A.M. 
JAZZ Washington and Lee/Blues For Brad/Waiting For the Robt. E. Lee/etc., ete. 12” 47/6 
ed as 9 DUKE ELLINGTON—Blues With a Feelin’/Misty Mornin’/Bl. of the Vagabond/Synco. Shuffle EP 16/9 
and 10 DUKE ELLINGTON—Hop Head/ Big House BI./Ring Dem Bells/Old Man BL. EP 16/9 
11 ERROLL GARNER TRIO—Just One of Those Things/Blue Lou/Come Rain or Shine/The Lady Is a Tr./Sweet Lorraine 
page Dreamstreet /Gettin’ Sentimental Over You/When Y. Smiling/etc., etc. 12” 45/6 
board 12 JOHN LEE HOOKER—Crawlin’ Black Spider/Everybody Rockin’/The Road Is Rough/Wheel and Deal EP 14/9 
3 FRANZ JACKSON & THE ORIG. JASS ALL-STARS (w. Bob Shoffner)—Red Arrow BI./Ice Cream/Clt. Marm./Panama 
title Weary BI./Mr. Banjo Man/Won’tcha Come On Home/ Mack the Knife/etc. 12” 48/6 
Bates 14 BILL JENNINGS (gtr.) QUARTET—Blues Grass/Sophisticated Lady/What’s New/They Can't Take That... EP 14/9 
15 PETE JOHNSON (w. Hot Lips Page, Ben Webster, Al Nicholas, Higgy et al)—Lonesome BI./Ben Rides Out/JC from KC 
| Page Mr. Tpt./1280 Stomp/Man Wanted/Back Room BI./ 5 others 12” 45/6 
ment. | 16 HAROLD LAND (Tenorsax, w. Joe Gordon, Wes Montgomery, Louis Hayes et al)—Don’t Explain/Terrain/Klactovecdsed- 
| stene/West Coast Blues/Compulsion 12” 48/6 
td. | 17 LIGHTNIN’ SLIM “Rooster Blues’—Rooster BI./My Starter Won't Work/Bed Bug BI./Hoo-Doo BI./Tom Cat BI./It’s 
Mighty Crazy/Feelin’ Awful Bl./Sweet Littke Woman/4 others 12” 48/6 
me | 18 MEET THE JAZZTET (Art Farmer, Benny Golson et al)—It’s All Right With Me/ Killer Joe/Mox Nix/I Remember Clifford 
Easy Living/Park Ave. Petite/Avalon/Serenata/Bl. March /etc. 12” 45/6 
a 19 TOMMY McCLENNAN—You Can’t Mistreat: Me/New Shake Em On Down/Bottle It Up/My Baby’s Gone/Roll Me 
Baby/Blue As I Can Be/Hard To Be Lonesome/Blues Trip Me/Bluebird BI./etc. 10” 32/6 
a 20 CHARLIE MINGUS (w. Dolphy et al)—Folk Forms No. 1/Orig. Faubus Fables/What Love/etc. 12” 48/6 
21 JOE NEWMAN SEXTET—Dialogue in F/Tribute To the West/April’s Delight/Who’s Cool/plus 3 10” 25/6 
22 ODETTA—Ballad For Americans and other American ballads 12” 43/6 
: 23 ANDRE PREVIN “The Music of Fats’—Nine items associated with Fats Waller 12” 18/6 
i arrive} 54 RIGHTS OF SWING (Phil Woods’ Octet)—A composition in five parts 12” 48/6 
ae 25 DJANGO REINHARDT (w. various QHCF groups)—Echoes of France (La Marseillaise)/Django’s Tiger/Si Tu Savais/ 
fe Just For Fun/What Is This Thing . . ./Blue Lou/Lover Man /Festival 48/plus 6 12” 39/- 
: 26 THE BLUE GUITAR OF FRANKIE LEE SIMS—Misery BI./Hey Little Girl/What Will Lucy Do/ete. EP 14/9 
| LP’ § 977 TAB SMITH “Keeping Tab”—Because Of You/L&M BI./ Try a Little Tenderness/Don’t Play With Love/Lady In Red 
hestnut Misty/Tab’s BI./Nearness Of You/Falling Leaves/My Happiness/plus 2 12” 45/6 
28 EDDIE SOUTH.(w. Reinhardt, Grappelly, et al)—Somebody Loves Me/I Can’t Believe . . ./Lady Be Good/Fiddle BI./Sw. 
. Write Georgia Brown/Eddie’s Bl./Daphne/Dinah/plus 2 10” 28/6 
NTON,§ 29 REX STEWART QUARTET—Montmartre/Solid Old Man/Finesse/I Know That You Know EP 14/9 
30 JOE TURNER (w. P. Johnson, F. Newton, T. Bunn, D. Byas et al)—SK Blues/Johnson and Turner BI./Watch That Jive 
records. Nobody In Mind/Rocks In My Bed/Play Boy BI./Sunday Mornin’/Mad BI./plus 3 12” | 45/6 
ss. 1800 § 31 WASHBOARD BILL—Washboard Story/Pot Likker/In the Morning/Riverboat Rock EP 14/9 
tandard 
1. REG. 
yrded in 
Orleans F With a constantly changing stock of nearly ten thousand jazz’ discs, lists are almost impossible. Therefore, when writing, please 
¢ price state your wants. If we haven’t the particular items in stock we shall do our best to obtain them. 
Street, 
bargain Write now to: 
Road, * 
society 
Street, 
2) is in 
pted for 
v/a i — STREATHAM S.W.16 
oon ful) 
Green (or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
PS: If you want to know how to be poor but happy, we have the answer! 











THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 





NEW RELEASES 


12” LONG PLAYING 
CONTEMPORARY 


“TEDDY’S READY” 
TEDDY EDWARDS QUARTET 
LAC 12275 


Blues in G; Scrapple from the apple; 
What's new; You name it; Take the “A” 
train; The Sermon; Higgin’s hideaway 


“WORKING OUT” 
BARNEY KESSEL QUARTET 
LAC 12280 and Stereo SCA 5022 


The good li'l man; Summertime; Spanish 
scenery; When Johnny comes marching 
home; New Rhumba; My man’s gone now; 
My funny Valentine; Pedal point 


“SONGS | LIKE TO SING” 
HELEN HUMES 
LAC 12283 


If | could be with you; Don’t worry ‘bout 
me; Mean to me; Every now and then, 
| want a roof over my head; St. Louis 
Blues; You’re driving me crazy; My old 
flame; Million dollar secret; Love me or 
leave me; Imagination; Please don’t talk 
about me when I’m gone 


“ Brownie McGhee, Sonny Terry, Lightnin 


12” LONG PLAYING 

VOGUE 

“TEDDY BUCKNER ON THE SUNSET 
STRIP” 

LAE 12259 


Original Dixieland One-Step; Mack the 
knife; Weary Blues; She’s a good woman; 
Colonel Bogey march; China Boy; St. 
James Infirmary; I’m crazy about Dixie- 
land; Down in Jungletown 


“DOWN SOUTH SUMMIT MEETIN’ ” 


Hopkins, Big Joe Williams 
LAE 12266 


Ain’t nothin’ like whiskey; Penitentiary 
Blues; You steal my _ chickens; First 
Meetin’; How long has it been; Wimmin 
from coast to coast 


THE BLUES MESSAGE 
CURTIS AMY & PAUL BRYANT 
LAE 12277 


Searchin’; Goin’ down, catch me a woman; 
The Blues Message; Come rain or come 
shine; This is the Blues 


12” LONG PLAYING 
VOGUE 


“GOOD FRIDAY BLUES” 

MODEST JAZZ TRIO 

LAE 12278 

Good Friday Blues; Willow weep for me; 
| remember you; Bill not Phil; When Ff 
have you; | was doing all right 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


“THE LONE CAT” 

JESSE FULLER 

LAG 12279 and Stereo SGA 5021 

Leavin’ Memphis Frisco bound; Take iy 
slow and easy; The monkey and the 
engineer; New Corrine; Guitar Blues} 
Runnin’ wild; Hey, Hey; In that grea 
land; Down home waltz; Beat it on dows 
the line; Buck and Wing 


THE SCOBEY STORY Vol. 1 
BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 
LAG 12284 


Pretty baby; St. Louis blues; Coney Island 
Washboard; Some of these days; Beal 
Street Mama; Dippermouth Blues; South} 
Sailing down the Chesapeake Bay; Wolvers 
ine Blues; Chicago; Melancholy; That’s 
plenty. 





LAE 12269 





A GASSER! ANNIE ROSS 
Featuring ZOOT SIMS 


Everything I’ve got; Invitation to the 
blues; | didn’ know about you; | don’t 
want to cry anymore; Lucky day; | was 
doing all right; You took advantage of 
me; You’re nearer; Lucky so and so; I’m 
nobody’s baby 


LAE 12254 


THE SHOUT! 
LES McCANN LTD 


But not for me; A foggy day; The Shout; 
Set call; “C” Jam Blues; Jubilation; 
Night in Tunisia; Set Call 


LAE 12233 


hifi 


Land Gaintet 


THE FOX! 
HAROLD LAND QUINTET 


The fox; Mirror mind Rose; One second, 
please; Sims A-Plenty; Little Chris; One 
down 4 
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